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374 IN THE SHADOW OF STATUES 

know very little about this house to want to see Monsieur in 
person. I am only acting in your interest. Sit down here in 
this chair. Only on the chair if it makes no difference to you. 
{After awhile.) Generally, if it is for any affair concerning the 
father of Monsieur, it is M. Guillermoz who attends to it. If it 
concerns the festivities and the unveiling of the monument of 
Emanuel Bailly, it is to M. Mostier that you must turn. Ah! 
if it is something concerning the family, Madame, perhaps, will 
receive you, if the case be urgent. 

Hilaire. — To tell you the truth it is M. Bailly in person 

Eloi. — But, my dear sir, M. Robert does not see to anything. 
But where is your card ? I never know what I have done with 
your card. 

Hilaire. — You put it on the little gilt bracket beside the 
window. 

Eloi. — Yes, to be sure. Hilaire! just that! Hilaire! M. 
Hilaire! How singular! 

Hilaire. — The cards are engraved. Pass your finger 

Eloi. — Oh ! I know ! I know ! 

Hilaire. — I had one hundred made — they are not bad. 

Mostier {enters^ sixty years old, haldy small chin beard and 
white moustache; tall, thin, correct and elegant). — Is M. Guillermoz 
here? {To Eloi, after having cast a look at Hilaire.) 

Eloi. — He is in the record room, sir. 

Mostier. — Go and get him. Where did you put the delega- 
tion ? 

Eloi {pointing to the door in the rear). — There in the large 
salon. 

Mostier. — Has Judge Treuillebert arrived? 

Eloi. — He is talking to the delegates. 

Mostier {in low voice, pointing to Hilaire). — Who is this 
man? 

Eloi. — There is his card. He insists on seeing M. Bailly. 

Mostier {with a slight movement of his shoulders) . — Oh ! but 
that is impossible. 
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Eloi. — Monsieur cannot receive everybody. Monsieur is 
working. Monsieur is studying. But there is M. Mostier 

Hilaire. — The fact is, I have something to say to M. Bailly. 

Eloi. — Precisely. But everybody has something to say to 
him! 

Hilaire. — I have already come five times 

Eloi. — You arc not going to imagine that I am to blame for 
your not being received? 

Hilaire. — Certainly not, sir. 

Eloi. — You are unreasonable. You come again to-day! 
To-day! You know perfectly well that the great monument is 
to be unveiled to-morrow. For the past month we have n't had 
a moment's peace, and we don't belong to ourselves here. {Open- 
ing and shutting the folios with violence.) There, on account of 
you, I no longer know what I am doing, and I put things where 
they don't belong. You would do better to go away to-day. 
You can come back in five or six weeks. No? you don't want to? 
That is your business! What did I do with your card? There 
it is! Hilaire, Hilaire, just that? — how singular. Hilairel 
that is really a name 

Hilaire. — To tell the truth 

Eloi. — You must write the object of your visit on the card;. 
that is the custom. 

Hilaire. — I can't, sir. I can't. 

Eloi. — Very well, tell me what it is, and I will see whether 
it will be necessary to speak to M. Mostier, or to M. Guillermoz, 
who could, the case demanding it, talk to Madame 

Hilaire {uneasy). — I can't say anything, sir. It is without 
a doubt a very grave matter, and one that does not concern me 
personally — I can say nothing. 

Eloi. — Go away, I know you. Society of encouragement, 
ch? Committee of patronage, eh? Honorary member? You 
need n't hide it from me. And how much the assessment? 

Hilaire. — Sir, I assure you 

Eloi. — Oh! well, you know, it is all the same to me. You 
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know very little about this house to want to see Monsieur in 
person. I am only acting in your interest. Sit down here in 
this chair. Only on the chair if it makes no difference to you. 
{After awhile.) Generally, if it is for any affair concerning the 
father of Monsieur, it is M. Guillermoz who attends to it. If it 
concerns the festivities and the unveiling of the monument of 
Emanuel Bailly, it is to M. Mostier that you must turn. Ah! 
if it is something concerning the family, Madame, perhaps, will 
receive you, if the case be urgent. 

Hilaire. — To tell you the truth it is M. Bailly in person 

Elou — But, my dear sir, M. Robert does not sec to anything. 
But where is your card ? I never know what I have done with 
your card. 

Hilaire. — You put it on the little gilt bracket beside the 
window. 

Eloi. — Yes, to be sure. Hilaire! just that! Hilaire! M. 
Hilaire! How singular! 

Hilaire. — The cards are engraved. Pass your finger 

Eloi. — Oh ! I know ! I know ! 

Hilaire. — I had one hundred made — they are not bad. 

Mostier {enters^ sixty years oldj baldj small chin beard and 
white moustache; tall, thin, correct and elegant). — Is M. Guillermoz 
here? {To Eloi, after having cast a look at Hilaire.) 

Eloi. — He is in the record room, sir. 

Mostier. — Go and get him. Where did you put the delega- 
tion? 

Eloi {pointing to the door in the rear). — There in the large 
salon. 

Mostier. — Has Judge Treuillebert arrived? 

Eloi. — He is talking to the delegates. 

Mostier {in low voice, pointing to Hilaire). — Who is this 
man? 

Eloi. — There is his card. He insists on seeing M. Bailly. 

Mostier {with a slight movement of his shoulders). — Oh! but 
that is impossible. 
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Mostier. — Hilaire! Hilaire! What is that? Go and fetch 
M. Guillermoz. I will receive the delegates here. 

Eloi. — And — this gentlemen? 

Mostier. — Don't worry. Go! Go! (Eloi goes.) 

Mostier {stiffly^ to Hilaire). — What is it you desire? 

Hilaire. — I should like very particularly to speak to M. 
Bailly. 

Mostier. — For what purpose? if you please? 

Hilaire. — It is something — something that it is not for 
me to tell — in truth 

Mostier. — Sir, I am an old friend, the oldest friend of the 
Bailly family, and I think, in this capacity 

Hilaire. — Oh ! but I cannot, I truly cannot. 

Mostier. — You astonish me, sir. The confidence shown me 
during his life, by M. Emanuel Bailly, whose faithful companion, 
I might almost say, advisor I was, — this confidence should be 
for you a guaranty of my discretion and if I dare to say it, of my 
qualification to become acquainted with this matter. 

Hilaire. — I am quite confused, but 

Mostier {drily). — I am exceedingly sorry, sir; but you cannot 
be received, either to-day or to-morrow — very probably not 
within the coming two weeks. I will ring to have you shown 
out 

Hilaire. — Sir, it is absolutely necessary that I stay to-day. 
But I can wait, I am not in too much of a hurry 

Mostier. — Look here, you must know that the monument to 
Emanuel Bailly, raised by national subscription, is to be unveiled 
to-morrow. The cares that overwhelm Robert Bailly on the eve 
of the great day which is to see the genius of his illustrious father 
the object of so magnificent a manifestation, these cares, under- 
stand me well, these cares are of a nature to make me close his door 
to the importunate. I am — Alain Mostier. You may not 
know, perhaps, that for thirty years I have been the friend, the 
collaborator of the great writer whose memory is to be honored 
to-morrow. You will admit, sir, that I have good reason to 
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receive jrou myself, and to spare Robert your visit. (Stubborn 
silence.) Look here, who are you, sir, and what chance brings 
you here into this library? 

Hilaire. — I don't know, sir; the servant told me to come 
here. 

Mostier. — But who are you? I cannot take it upon myself 
to have you wait without more ample information. 

Hilaire {drawing out another card). — Hilaire — I am Hilaire 
— there is my card. 

Mostier. — That is true, I know. Keep your card. 

Hilaire. — Oh! I don't mind about one card. I had a 
hundred made. 

Mostier. — Hilaire? — singular! 

Hiliare. — You think so, sir — to tell the truth 

{Enter Guillermoz and Eloi.) 

Mostier {quickly to Guillermoz). — You found the copies of 
this speech? 

Guillermoz. — I have the first ten sheets, all marked by you 
with red crayon. 

Mostier {taking the sheets). — That's it. {Quickly glances over 

the papers.) *This solitude is the dearest of all conquests ' 

No, it is further on. * Dare to say then, to say that you do not 

owe your most eflFective certitude ' There it is! Give me 

your pencil, Guillermoz. *Dare then to say ' up to *Such 

as you have desired it, and more majestic perhaps.' That is the 
phrase. Will you put the papers on the table, Alfred, well in 
evidence ? 

Guillermoz. — You will need the other sheets ? 

Mostier. — No. You can pin them together separately and 
arrange them. Who saw the florists this morning? 

Guillermoz. — Miss Alice is receiving them this minute. 

Mostier. — Very well. Leave that to my niece. It is as 
much as done and well done. 

Guillermoz. — Do you want Treuillebert and his crowd to 
come? 
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Mostier. — It were better, perhaps. Bfuechner is in the 
gallery with the proofs of his cantata; he has been there for eight 
hours. I don't know what to do with him. Above all don't let 
him enter the music-room ; he would revolutionize the house again ! 

Guillermoz. — That would distract him 

Mostier. — Yes, but it irritates me. And where may you be 
going, Eloi.^ 

Eloi {about to go out). — I am going to receive the tailor and 
tell him to wait. 

Mostier. — Go on but don't dawdle. I must feel you near 
me. (Eloi out.) Treuillebert certainly will be good for half 
an hour; they are going to let him come in. 

Guillermoz. — Without losing a moment, then. (Starts to go^ 
then quickl^ returns and points out Hilaire to Mostier.) Do 
you have to keep this gentleman here any longer.^ 

Mostier. — Which gentleman ? 

Guillermoz. — That man there with the cloth folio. 

Mostier. — True! Oh! what a nuisance he is, that fellow! 
There is no one in the manuscript cabinet? 

Guillermoz. — No, I just passed through there. But you 
know it is very dark there. 

Mostier. — So much the worse! So much the worse! (To 
Hilaire.) You still wish to wait, sir? 

Hilaire. — If it would n't trouble you too much, if it won't 
put you out 

Mostier. — Not at all! Come here. Come quickly, sir, 
quickly! Enter and have the goodness to await the moment 
when it will be possible for M. Bailly to see you. 

Hilaire. — Oh ! I will wait. 

Mostier. — And now it is Treuillebert's turn. 

Guillermoz {opening the large door in the rear). — Will you 
enter, gentlemen? {Enter the delegation.) 

Mostier. — You will excuse the delay, gentlemen 

A Delegate. — A delay which has permitted us to remain 
longer under this illustrious roof. 
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Mostier {taking out his watch). — It is now twenty minutes 
past nine and M. Bailly will probably be back at half past nine. 
I believe you told me, M. Treuillebert, that it would be agreeable 
to you to see M. Bailly this morning? 

Treuillebert {fatj out of breath; speech confused and ridicu- 
lous). — It would certainly be agreeable to me, for eloquent 
reasons if I may say so, to see M. Bailly this morning. 

Mostier. — Very well, to while away the time would it please 
your Honor to recite the essential parts of your discourse.^ 

Treuillebert. — A very simply matter. (Takes a paper from 
the inner pocket of his coat.) I can read it all. 

Mostier. — We don't want to abuse — in truth But the 

very first passages perhaps 

Treuillebert. — Let us see first of all, whether I have well in 
mind the general plan. The monument is there to my left. 
(He removes a chair and pushes it to the left.) I am on the first 
step. (Is looking for something.) Have you a little bench, 
— something? 

Mostier. — Do you consider that absolutely indispensable? 

Treuillebert. — It would be useful. (Finds a little bench and 
places it before him.) These gentlemen of the Society are behind 
me. (Gazes over his eye-glasses at the delegates who follow his 
indications and group themselves.) Leave a little space — a little 
more. Dr. Pillet, you keep near me for the silver palm. (Hands 
him a folded journal.) There that is the palm. 

Doctor Pillet. — I will pass it to you the moment you say, 
*a branch of laurel for this esteemed brow ' 

Treuillebert. — At that moment I must already have it. 
Give it to me at the beginning of my peroration: 'This grand 
austere visage — ' you understand, Doctor, you understand 

Mostier. — Have no fear, your Honor; all the details of the 
ceremonies are arranged by the general commissary and as to me, 
I make myself 

Treuillebert. — What I am saying, is all for myself, my friend. 
We must aid our memory and our eloquence. There at the end 
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of the hymn, I get up (g^ts up on the little stool) and I speak. 
{SUence.) 

Mosiier. — Speak, your Honor. 

Treuillebert (oratory tone). — *It is with profound emotion 
that I undertake to speak in this place on this day, and on this 
occasion. Mine has been the honor and task at the same time, to 
eulogize here a genius, perhaps the greatest and assuredly the 
most prolific, of all those who have during an entire century 
honored humanity. Perilous honor! Overwhelming task! What 
can my feeble voice say when fifty immortal works are there to 
proclaim the glory of their master? What accents can I find to 
honor so great a memory after the vigorous, simple, profound 

words of a minister * (To Mostier.) You know I can't 

do otherwise in regard to Le Huquier; it is a personal matter 
that I will explain to you 

Mostier. — Oh ! but all that you say will do very well. 

Treuillebert (continuing).^ of a minister to whom the 

country owes a great artistic soaring and unexampled pros- 
perity. What eloquence can I have recourse to after the learned 
and admirable discourse of which a master of speech has made us 
the charmed auditors? I name M. Leopold Grandard, who has 
spoken in the name of the first and most illustrious company 
of our state.' (To a delegate.) It is you, Levie, who have the 
notes on the discourse of Grandard ? 

A Delegate. — No, it is I. Coltas gave me the sheets. It is 
pretty, not very long, a little troublesome 

Treuillebert. — Very well. I will continue. 

Mostier. — If you don't mind, our time is so limited 

Treuillebert. — There now. * What chord can I make vibrate 
after the phrases, so noble and touching, pronounced in this 
place by the senior of the poets of our day, the admired author of 
*The Bow of Beryl,' the companion, the friend of the great man 
whose proud effigy is being raised here to-day?' (Eloi has 
quietly entered^ and during Treuillebert's speech the following 
remarks pass.) 
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Eloi (to GuiLLERMoz). — If you please, sir, silk revers or 
satin for M. Bailly's coat? The tailor is waiting. 

Guillermoz. — Hush, hush. That does n*t mattei. 

Eloi. — Oh 1 but it does matter. {Glides toward Mostier, 
and in a low voice.) Sir! silk revers on M. Bailly*s coat? 

Mostier (in a low voice). — Satin revers, you understand? 
Satin 

Treuillebert (interrupting himself). — But, my dear friend, 
you are no longer listening! 

Mostier. — I beg your pardon, your Honor, you were just 
saying, *the great man whose magnificent statue is to be erected 
on this spot * 

Treuillebert. — No, no! I say *the proud effigy.' That is 
quite a different thing, note it well, from your 'magnificent 

statue.* I continue {Suddenly is heard a great tumult on 

the organ.) What is that, my friend? I can't hear myself any 
longer. 

(Murmur of the delegates.) 

Mostier (to Guillermoz). — There it is! Bruechner has 
entered the music-room. (To Treuillebert.) Pay no atten- 
tion to it! It is Professor Bruechner, who is trying the first 
measures of his cantata. There is some mistake. We will stop 
him. (To Guillermoz, in a low tone.) Alfred, my friend, go 
and stop this madman Bruechner. Tell him that there are people 
here who must have quiet. (To Treuillebert.) You will be 
able to continue, your Honor. You will not forget the few 
words about Robert that we agreed upon, of M. Robert Bailly — 
you understand? (Exit Guillermoz. The noise of the organ 
ceases.) 

Treuillebert. — I am getting there, I am getting to it. Oh ! 
it is very difficult to find one's thread again. (Quickly.) * I will 
have this courage, I will have this audacity! Too many illus- 
trious visages are turned toward me, too many well-known eyes 
are fastened on me, that call me to my duty, my mission. I take 
care not to forget that the chief of the state has kindly consented 
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to preside at this solemn occasion, to which his presence lends 
special gravity and luster. I will seek with my eyes, in order 
to give the desirable grandeur and serenity to my words, the 
ever mourning face of her who was the inspiring and admirable 
companion of the master/ Now, Mr. Mostier, I am there. 
I will now turn to M. Robert Bailly, who must be there, between 
His Excellency and Mme. Caroline Emanuel Bailly {removes a 
desk and places it before him), and I will continue in this fashion: 
*I will draw sympathetic and salutary encouragement from the 
sight of a son in whose moral physiognomy we find reproduced 
the happy imprint of an immortal example — of a son whose 
every trait recalls the dear and venerated traits; of a son, in 
fact, who — who {mixes up his papers and becomes very much 

agitated) — of a son (Robert Bailly has just entered; he is a 

fraily nervous young man.) 

Robert {in an icy voice). — Don't look any further, your Honor. 
If the sheet is lost, you will please me greatly by not again finding it. 

Treuillebert. — Ah ! there you are, my dear friend. See there, 
I have found it, I have found it, my dear friend! Listen: *of 
a son whose juvenile work is already attracting attention in the 
world of letters, and forms the rampart of this impregnable 
citadel hewn out of firm rock by the great, the immortal Eman- 
uel Bailly r 

Robert. — Excuse me, gentlemen, excuse me, M. Treuillebert, 
for troubling so opportune a reunion on the eve of the day on 
which you propose to honor the memory of my father with so 
much eloquence; but I am extremely happy to have arrived at 
just this minute. Your Honor, will you do me the favor to cut 
my name out of your discourse? 

Mostier. — You astonish me, my dear Robert! M. Treuille- 
bert alone is judge of the arrangement of his discourse. Your 
modesty is admirable, but I find it entirely out of place ! 

Treuillebert {getting down from his little stool). — You distress 
me, M. Bailly. I assure you I am very anxious to retain these 
few lines on your work. 
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Robert. — You are too kind. To-morrow is to be conse- 
crated to the memory of my father; veiy well, that is sufficient. 
Without excess of modesty I deem it superfluous to give any time 
to my works, my humble work. It is ^n honor that I have not 
solicited, your Honor. 

Mostier. — But you are mad, Robert! Everything has 
already been arranged, everything is already prepared. 

Robert {in a low tone to Mostier). — I am certainly aston- 
ished, my good friend, to see how all things are so regularly 
arranged, and how difficult it is to arrive at any place whatsoever 
without finding everything already disposed of. (To Treuille- 
BERT.) Sincerely, sir, I should be very sorry to annoy you; but 
I repeat it, my few modest works do not deserve mention on so 
solemn an occasion. 

Treuillebert. — You are disconcerting! Modest works! mod- 
est works! But look here, your * Eulogy of Solitude' is an 
exquisite thing! 

Robert. — It is, I believe, of immortal things, that there is to 
be question, to-morrow, your Honor. 

Treuillebert. — Without a doubt, but that is no reason for 
suppressing the rest. Immortal things are not the only ones in 
life 

Mostier {intervening). — We can continue, just the same, 
Mr. Treuillebert. My dear Robert, the time of these gentlemen 
is limited. Will you provisionally admit terms that can in time 
be modified? 

The Delegate Levie {stepping forth from the group). — If you 
please, your Honor? 

Treuillebert. — My friend ? 

Levie. — Just a word. 

Treuillebert. — Speak, speak. {They both go to the back of 
the scene.) 

Mostier. — Robert, I beg of you, leave things as they are. 
Mr. Treuillebert's intentions are the best in the world. When all 
is told he is doing you a great honor 
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Robert, — Crushing, I assure you, Mostier. 

Mostier. — In short, he has composed a remarkable eulogy 
of your father. You will not be obliged to listen, I assure you. He 
has in his discourse drawn a very good portrait — there! a very 
good portrait indeed, to whose harmony and equilibrium 

Robert. — To whose harmony my own eulogy is not indis- 
pensable. 

Mostier. — My friend, you are mistaken. I beg of you, let 
it rest at that. It is almost ten o^clock and we have n't a minute 
to lose. 

Robert. — Very well, lose it, Mostier. Twenty-three years 
now, that I have n't lost a minute. 

Mostier. — Be reasonable. We are on the eve of so great an 
event ! 

Robert. — I will contradict you no longer. As far back as I 
can remember, I have always been on the eve of a great event! 

Mostier (affectionately). — What is the matter, Robert? I 
find you nervous, irritable and susceptible as never before. The 
cares occasioned by this ceremony cannot weigh upon you; it is 
I who have assumed the greatest part 

Robert. — Excuse me, my good friend. I don't myself 
understand why the little left upon me should be such a burden 
to me. 

Mostier. — Our common duties toward your father 

Robert. — Yes, no one is less conscious of them than I. 
Once again, pardon me, Mostier, and then do as you please. 
But deliver me as quickly as possible from this fat man, who 
smells of perspiration. 

Mostier. — Come now, don't be unjust toward one of the 
most active admirers of your father, one of those to whom we 
owe 

Treuillebert {coming back suddenly). — See here, my friend, 
Levie just tells me that the proofs of my discourse have been 
corrected and sent to the National Bulletin. By this time the 
first sheets must be printed. So, that in spite of myself 
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Mostier. — Then all is for the best. Then hear, Robert, what 
M. Treuillebert is saying? 

Robert. — M. Treuillebert, it is impossible for me to be modest 
as I should wish to be. The responsibility is all yours. And 
permit me to thank you for a sympathy that honors as well as 
touches me {Sits down at a distance^ 

Treuillebert. — Oh! believe me, I am sincere. All goes well! 
I don't like to cut out from a finished discourse: the general 
harmony suffers. 

Robert. — If you had told me that sooner I would have made 
it a point not to incommode you. 

Treuillebert {to Mostier). — Ah! it is late, it is very late 
now, my friend ; I will not be able to read the rest 

A Delegate. — Not even, sir, the beautiful page on Emanuel 
Bailly's youth ? 

Treuillebert {surrounded by delegates). — The fact is it would 
not be bad to look over that page again, to have it better on my 
tongue. 

Levie. — It is something very welcome and will surely take 
with the lettered public. 

Treuillebert. — Yes, yes, I rather like that page myself 

{Declaims.) *It is the hour of poverty, it is the hour of obscur- 
ity 

Doctor Pillet. — Go on, your Honor. This whole picture of 
the adolescence at Boutreville 

A Delegate. — It is of such largeness! 

Another Delegate. — We are listening, your Honor. 

Treuillebert {declaiming). — *It is the hour of poverty, it is 
the hour of obscurity. But in this poverty is fermenting all the 
coming richness, and this obscurity closely precedes the dawn. 
Who then could divine, in this eager young man, in this young 
man subdued by the customs and routine of the little town 
of Boutreville — Boutreville squatted in the far-off mountains of 
the center, who could divine the future master of thought, whose 
voice soon was to resound like thunder, but like a thunder of 
love all over the continent.* 
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Doctor PilleU — *A thunder of love.' Gentlemen, did you 
hear that? 

A Delegate. — It is of such largeness ! 

Another Delegate. — We are listening, your Honor. 

Treuillebert. — *over all the continent. And from this hour, 
in the shadow of this great brain — ' note the curious effect of 
this metaphor. 

Doctor Pillet. — It is very daring, but it is an admirable pic- 
ture; it is easily enough understood ! 

A Delegate. — And above all, it is of such largeness ! 

Another Delegate. — We are listening, your Honor, we are 
listening. 

Treuillebert. — *In the shadow of this great brain, a fervent 
friendship is stirring, an intelligent and sympathetic figure, a 
devoted silhouette, that from this time we will find everywhere 
at the side of the great man. From this hour indeed, Alain 
Mostier, the distinguished author of *The Writers of To-day, * 
forever attaches his name to that of Emanuel Bailly. {During 
this harangue Mostier has approached Robert to the right of the 
I stage.) 

Mostier. — You ought to come nearer, Robert. 

Robert. — Why ? this man surely speaks loudly enough. 

Mostier. — Come, Robert, be more conciliatory. At least 
give yourself the air of listening. 

Robert. — A man capable of saying such things is incapable 
of believing that one is not listening. 

Mostier. — Oh ! how exasperating you are to-day, my child ! 

Robert. — Bah! I am more or less tired 

Mostier. — If you show yourself thus to your mother, she 
will be greatly grieved. (Silence.) Truly, you worry me, 
Robert. 

Robert. — Listen, my good friend, it is your turn now; they 
are talking about you. 

Mostier (getting up quickly). — Oh, but you are really too 
kind, your Honor. 
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Robert {behind Mostier). — You thank him without having 
heard him, you have no doubts 

Mostier (to Treuillebert). — I am overcome, and I don't 
know how to express my emotion — there is so much finesse, 
so much clear-sightedness, such generosity! (The organ breaks 
forth anew in the neighboring room, the voice of a man is heard, 
singing.) 

The Delegates.— K^dAnl Ah! Ah! Really! 

Mostier. — What can Guillermoz be doing? Excuse me, 
gentlemen, some ridiculous error, some mistake in the time 

Treuillebert. — Yes, yes, one can scarcely hear 

Mostier. — I will go to assure myself. {Enter Guillermoz.) 
Alfred, Alfred, what is Professor Bruechner doing? 

Guillermoz. — I can't stop him, I assure you, sir. He 
wanted to make a scene. I tried to explain to him that — but 
he said to me: *Go away! go away! First comes the music M 

Treuillebert. — What, what, the music ? 

Mostier. — Wait for me a minute, gentlemen. 

Treuillebert. — Listen, my dear friend, it is getting very late! 

Doctor Pillet. — The fact is, your Honor 

Delegate Levie. — Don't forget, sir, that at half-past ten 

Mostier. — One minute only, gentlemen, and I will be back. 

Treuillebert. — You are right, Levie. Come! don't let us 
lose another minute. {About to go out to the left; they all hurry out 
and begin to push.) 

Guillermoz {opening the door at the back.) — This is the way, 
gentlemen. 

Mostier. — I am so sorry! Believe me, my dear Judge, it 
would have given me great pleasure to have heard all the kind 
and courteous things 

Treuillebert. — It is I who am happy. {They all go out by the 
door in the rear.) 

Robert {who has nH stirred from his chair). — Good-bye, 
gentlemen, good-bye. {The voices of the delegates are lost in the 
distance. The organ ceases to play a few minutes afterward.) 
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Mostier (returns and closes the two wings of door in the rear; 
nibbing his hands). — He is very sympathetic — Judge Treuille- 
bert, 

Robert. — He is generous, my friend. Words cost him noth- 
ing. All bitterness aside; he is very nice. Yes, every kind of 

bitterness put aside. 

Mostier. — Tell me, Robert, are you sure of your discourse? 

Robert. — You made me learn it by heart, did n*t you? 

Mostier {coming to the table). — Just imagine, I found, in an 
unknown manuscript of your father, a phrase, a phrase — oh! 
something quite remarkable and that dates from his first period. 
It contains almost the whole doctrine in a germ. It is unknown, 
and that is fortunate, for this is now the occasion to produce it. 
Take it, Robert, read it. {Takes sheets from the table.) See here, 
from this passage: *Dare to say, then, that you do not owe your 
most effective certitude ' — up to * such as you have desired it, 
and more majestic perhaps.' 

Robert. — Thanks, my friend, thanks 

Mostier. — But read, Robert, read. It is of the first order. 

Robert. — I believe you. What are you going to do with 
this page? 

Mostier. — But read it all. 

Robert. — I am tired, my good friend. {Rapidly peruses the 
page.) Yes, yes, it is very beautiful. What are you going to do 
with it? 

Mostier. — This phrase must be introduced into your pre- 
amble. {Rings.) You will be sure of a great effect. I have had 
this text typewritten twenty times and it will be reproduced all 
over, all over 1 A veritable unedited manuscript. And it is quite 
unexpected. I am half inclined to give the sheets to Guillermoz 
for his theme. He is a clever lad who can make good use of it. 
{Enter Eloi.) Here, take this to Mr. Guillermoz, who knows 
about it. 

Eloi. — We have arranged about the revers. The tailor has 
gone. 
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Robert. — What are you saying, Eloi ? 

Eloi, — It IS about the revers of your coat, for to-morrow. 
I ordered them in satin — that is as you wished, I hope? 

Robert. — It is always you who know best, my friend. 

Mostier (coming back). — I had a great deal of trouble to get 
rid of Bruechner. 

Robert. — Tell me, why do you want me to introduce this 
phrase, this famous phrase into my discourse? That annoys me, 
Mostier. I don't even know whether it is in the spirit of the rest 
of the discourse 

Mostier. — In the spirit. You mean to say that it lights up 
the whole! 

Robert. — I am not so sure of that. I have n*t the 
slightest desire to change anything whatsoever in this dis- 
course 

Mostier. — You are a child, or rather you are giving me a 
childish reason. This phrase is just the thing for you to say on 
this occasion. 

Robert. — I don't believe it 

Mostier.-— But I assure you. And besides you are telling 
me this too late. You should have thought of it before the papers 
were handed in. 

Robert. — I believe anything when you assure me. 

Mostier. — I told you that I had trouble to get rid of Bruech- 
ner, who wanted to play for me the whole first movement of his 
cantata. He is astonishing, this musician! What do you 
suppose to-morrow means for him ? The unveiling of the monu- 
ment of Emanuel Bailly, perhaps? Far from it! To-morrow is 
the day on which the cantata of Bruechner is to be heard for the 
first time. There you have the musician ! 

Robert. — Ah! There are many musicians in the world, 
my good friend. There are nothing but musicians 

Mostier. — Aye, what did you say? Ah, as a matter of 
fact I have put the manuscript of your discourse back into the 
drawer of the large table. 
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Robert. — It will be necessary to make the addition, your 
addition, — this phrase that you are so anxious for 

Mostier. — By my faith, Robert, I will admit to you that I 
have already put it in. I thought that you would agree to it 

Robert. — And you were right, my dear good friend. {Enter 
Mme. Bailly and Alice. Mme. Bailly in mourning, severe 
mien. Alice, eighteen years old.) 

Mme. Bailly. — Robert, I bring your friend, who is coming 
to draw a promise from you. 

Robert. — Good morning, mother. Good morning, Alice. 
{Kisses his mother^ s hand and shakes that of Alice.) In truth, a 
daring person. And what must I promise? 

Alice. — And what is most important, this promise must be 
carried out to-day. To-morrow will be too late. 

Robert. — I am waiting. I am ready. 

Alice. — Guess You can^t guess ? 

Robert. — No, but I have the habit of promising in advance. 
It is simpler. 

Mme. Bailly. — Here it is. Alice wishes to know your dis- 
course before hearing you deliver it to-morrow before all the 
people. Think of it! The first discourse that it is given you to 
deliver before a large audience, and on so unique and beautiful 
an occasion. {To Alice.) Go, ask your big friend to read it to 
you this morning, Alice, since it has been agreed upon. 

Robert. — Ah, it has been agreed upon? 

Alice. — Ah! What is the matter? You seem quite dis- 
appointed. What then;, did you expect? 

Robert. — Something quite different, assuredly. Something 
less easy, certainly, and more agreeable. 

Mme. Bailly. — Come, Robert, you are not gallant. Has he 
come, my dear Mostier — Judge Treuillebert? 

Mostier. — He has just gone out. 

Mme. Bailly. — And Bruechner? 

Mostier. — I just sent him away, dear Madame. 

Mme. Bailly. — I saw the general commissary this morning. 
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and I am waiting for Colonel Berini. We will receive him 
together, if it so please you, Mostier. 

Mostier. — I am entirely at your service. Alice, what have 
you done with the florists ? 

Alice.-— I have just a word more to say to them, uncle. 

Mme. Bailly. — I must congratulate your niece, Mostier. 
She has shown decided and charming taste. Go, send away your 
florists, my child. Let us go down, Mostier, it is time: the 
minutes are rare, to-day. (Mme. Bailly and Mostier go out 
at the rear. Alice exit to the right; but on the threshold^ she returns 
and giwes Robert an affectionate look and smile.) 

(Robert reaches the desk; he looks for and finds the sheet of his 
discourse. He then walks slowly around the room^ and^ with sup- 
pressed irritation displaces, here and there , the furniture. He finally 
stops near the window, glances at the papers, that he is holding in 
his hand, looks outside, and drops the manuscript on the floor 
where it disperses itself. Stands thus immovable, and it is in this 
attitude thai Alice surprises him. She has come in without noise 
and begins to regather the sheets scattered on the floor.) 

Robert (suddenly feeling her behind him). — I beg of you, don't 
take the trouble 

Alice. — You don't wish me to pick up all that? 

Robert (taking the papers from her and letting them drop again j 
then taking her hands and holding them in his). — Leave all that, 
Alice, leave it. These dear hands, these lovely hands were not 
made to gather up all these stupid things 

Alice (looking about her). — Oh! Hush! If anyone were to 
hear you 

Robert. — It is true, they must not hear us ! And above all 
they must not know that I have, in this house, a friend, a true 
friend to my solitary heart, a dear child who is my pleasure and 
my torment. 

Alice. — I am not your torment! You must not say that 
I am your torment 

Robert. — Oh, my ambitious one, my rash one! he who 
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secretly possesses gold draws from the same object both his 
happiness and his uneasiness. If this beautiful friendship did 
not give me so many fears do you believe that it so surely would 
be my great joy? Sit down there, and confess. Who has made 
you believe that you want to hear me read this idle stuflF? 

Alice. — Oh! Robert 

Robert. — Alice, Alice, you are not so tired of our minutes of 
solitude that you would have wished, of your own accord, to have 
them usurped by these silly trifles ? 

Alice. — My uncle told me that the discourse was so beauti^ 
ful, and my godmother has so often spoken to me about it. 

Robert. — Ah ! very well, very well ! I prefer it so. Put aside,, 
will you, a desire that does not come from your own heart. My 
mother and your uncle, Alice, are not in our secret. There is no 
one but us in the secret of our friendship, and if you wish to see me 
look happy promise me to leave even their memory, their image 
at the threshold of each spot where we can spend a tranquil 
minute together, so happy at being alone and together. 

Alice. — Oh ! I only hope that you have nothing against my 
uncle? And then if you are not going to be pleased with your 
mother you will tell me all, will you not? I want to know every- 
thing. 

Robert. — Don't be uneasy. I know how one must love. 
(Rises.) 

Alice. — No, no, there is something you are not telling me. 

Robert. — Frankly, no! There is nothing. Or, rather, I 
know so little what I feel, I so little feel what there is the matter 
with me, that it seems very much as though there were nothing. 
(Comes toward Alice.) Don't speak of anyone but us, will you, 
Alice? I beg of you, Alice. Don't knit your brow like that; 
you won't succeed in even feigning a wrinkle. Ah! ah! you 
there — who want to understand what even I myself don't com- 
prehend : a great presumption that ! 

Alice. — Don't laugh ! Women don't have to understand — 
they know without understanding. 
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Robert. — Oh ! I believe that it is impossible for me to explain 
anything whatsoever of what fills this soul, so irritable and not 
at all happy! I say not happy — not happy when you don't 
altogether succeed in appeasing it. 

jilice. — Oh! as for me, I want always to appease it al- 
together — ! 

Robert. — Let us leave all that, will you ? There are troubles, 
torments that one but augments in troubling one's self about their 
nature. (After awhile.) You have just spoken. You have 
spoken simple, humble words. I can't cease admiring these 
words! How they are yours, how naturally they come from 
you! Between your heart and your words there is nothing 
strange, nothing that does not belong to you; and it is all happi- 
ness and liberty. You speak! Oh! you alotae are speaking, no 
matter what you say! I look at you: I see no one behind you, 
no one beside you. You are pure; pure and — absolute. 

Alice. — But are we not both alike.? 

Robert. — See! you just bent forward a bit, in speaking. It is 
a gesture, simple and new, one that you have probably never 
made before, that no one has ever thus made before you. Oh! 
I don't want them to spoil you, I don't want it! You are all 
that I cannot be, that I never will be. Stay here, near me, and 
don't speak of anything outside. Name for me all the objects 
that you see. Tell me all the charming, simple things that come 
across your soul; and you will see, I will be calmer, happier, more 
patient. 

Alice. — Oh! Robert, I don't understand why you are so 
agitated to-day. 

Robert. — Leave it! and be content to be beside me, as you 
always are. A melancholy sickening smell of books prevails in 
this room. Come, I will open the window to the garden. The 
trees are covered with rain. A little freshness will enter into all 
this majestic dust. (Passes behind the desk.) Don't take care! 
Alice, walk all over those papers, let us both walk over them. 
Oh ! that is nothing 
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Alicf. — We are going to spoil it all. 

Robert. — Pooh! — my discourse! Listen, it is never I, who 
have written all that. 

jilicf. — Not you ? 

Robert. — Yes, it was I who held the pen; it was I who formed 
the letters and without a doubt I was alone at the time. But 
there was, just the same, someone in the room. There was 
someone near me; and I am not speaking of all those who stand 
at the doors and listen. Will you smile and not make such an 
astonished face? I mean that it is not I who have found the 
words gathered together there. , (Kicks the papers with his foot.) 
Do you see I do not often myself form the words and the ideas 
that serve me to live; but when you are there it sometimes hap- 
pens to me. {Opens the window.) Oh! feel how happy the 
leaves are! See the leaves, they live freely: they resemble you, 
Alice ! How good it is in the garden 

Alice. — They won't see us together at the window? 

Robert. — No, all the foliage is there to hide us. We have 
accomplices on all the branches, we have true friends all around us. 

Alice. — Your forehead is so hot, Robert. Ah! you are 
making me unhappy, Robert, and how can you want me happy 
when I feel you so restless and unhappy? 

Robert. — There is calm, now. This garden is always empty. 
That is a great satisfaction. Yes, yes, that is very restful 

Alice. — See the cut grass : they have left it on the lawn since 
yesterday. It is that that makes it so cool in the shade, and 
how good its odor is ! 

Robert. — There are drops of dew on all the flowers and one 
can see the light across their stalks. 

Alice. — The street is not very far, but one hears nothing, 
not even the noise of the carriages. 

Robert. — The ivy on the wall is so thick that for us there are 
no carriages! 

Alice. — This morning the walks are quite empty. Truly 
it is a deserted garden. Only we are in the garden and how queer, 
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not even we are there. Look, down there, see, one can see the 
corner of the green bench and the oval table. {After a time.) 
Is it true that it was on that table that your father 
wrote his beautiful book, you know: *The Power of Love/ They 
say that it was on this garden table, on this queer little stone 

uble 

Robert {his face contracted). — I don't know. {Draws Alice 
away.) Come, come away! {Closes the window brusquely.) 

Alice. — Why? We were so happy looking at the empty 

garden 

Robert {almost hard). — The garden is not empty. I should 
prefer to go away, — elsewhere. 

Alice. — Where do you want us to go? We were so happy. 
Robert. — I tell you I want to go away, do you hear me? 
Come, come with me. Let us get away from here! {Reaches 
the door at the rear.) 

Alice. — Don't let us go out that way; my uncle and your 
mother and all the other people are there in the large salon. 

Robert. — It is true, always people! Very well! come this 
way. {Opens the door to the left and starts back hastily and angrily 
in pushing the door.) 

Alice. — What is the matter with you? What did you see? 
Robert. — Oh! nothing, but someone is there. There is a 
man in that room. I don't want to see anyone! 

Alice. — Come, we will go away that way. We won't meet 
anyone. Don't be so angry, don't tremble like that. Don't 

be unhappy, Robert ( They go out to the right; the stage is 

empty for awhile^ then the door to the left is opened timorously. 
HiLAiRE appears^ still carrying his calico portfolio and his high 
hat. He advances^ looking all about him, sits down finally on a 
chair and stays there immovable.) 

Curtain 

ACT II 

Afternoon of the same day. Everything just as it was at the 
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end of the first act. Hilaire, who has nH movedy is patiently 
thrumming on the edge of his hat. Robert enters from the right 
without seeing Hilaire. He is walking, his head lowered, his 
shoulders bent, and he seems bowed down with weariness. As 
Hilaire softly rises Robert starts and goes back to the door. 

Hilaire. — Sir! Sir! (Robert is on the point of going out.) 
I should like to speak to Mr. Robert Bailly 

Robert. — I believe — I don't think he is here. {Opens the 
door.) 

Hilaire. — Do you think I will be able to see him to-day? 

Robert. — I know nothing about it. {Ready to go out.) 

Hilaire. — Ah ! I am very unfortunate 

Robert {coming back). — Of what are you complaining, sir? 

Hilaire. — To tell the truth I am not complaining. Only I 
am unlucky — I have been here since nine o'clock this morn- 
ing 

Robert {coming still nearer). — Since nine o'clock? 

Hilaire. — Yes, sir. 

Robert {carefully regarding Hilaire). — Who received you? 
Who is the person who asked you to wait? 

Hilaire. — To tell the truth no one asked me to wait. Every- 
body, on the contrary, asked me to go 

Robert. — Where were you this morning? Where did you 
wait? 

Hilaire. — That depends. At first I waited down below; 
then there {shows the door in the rear) — then, by my faith, I 
was here {indicating the library itself) — then after that I was there. 
{Points to the door to the left.) But I was bored there; then I came 
back here. 

Robert. — Ah ! it was you who were 

Hilaire. — Sir? 

Robert. — Nothing, nothing. And what did the persons who 
received you this morning tell you? 

Hilaire. — They told me — nothing, you know. They told 
me — oh ! I don't remember very well — that I was mistaken in 
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counting on seeing him — Mr. Bailly ; that he was studying, that 
he received no one; I don't remember very well — that I must 
first tell them the object of my visit 

Robert. — Very well! {Goes to close the door that he has left 
half open and returns to sit down at the desk.) What do you want 
to tell me, sir? What do you wish ? I am Robert Bailly. 

Hilaire {astonished).— 0\i\ Oh! Oh! Truly! Sir! 

Robert. — Very well, what do you want to tell me? I am 
listening. 

Hilaire. — Oh! but I am astonished. I was beginning no 
longer to believe 

Robert. — In the existence of Robert Bailly, is that it? Yes, 
that is quite comprehensible. Sit down, sir, I am listening. 

Hilaire. — You will excuse me, sir. You must be very busy, 
on the eve, as they tell me, of an event 

Robert. — Who told you that? {Gets up and walks up and 
down.) No! take your time: I am not busy. I was never less 
busy than to-day. 

Hilaire. — I ought, at first, to say You have without 

a doubt received my card. You know — an engraved card? 

Robert. — I know nothing. They have given me nothing. 
Rest assured that I know nothing. 

Hilaire. — There it is. {Drawing out his card.) 

Robert. — Thank you. {In an undertone.) Hilaire — ah! 
ah ! That is singular 

Hilaire. — Yes, don't you find it so? To tell the truth 

Robert. — What is it you wish, Mr. Hilaire? 

Hiliare. — I must first tell you {looks about him) that my name 
is not Hilaire. There you are! 

Robert. — Ah ! continue, 

Hiliare. — It is a name that I just took, like that. A fic- 
titious name. Not to have to tell anyone my real name before 
having seen you. 

Robert. — You aatonijah me; a great many precautions for a 
visit, Mr. Hilaire. 
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Hilaire. — No, not Hilaire: it is an adopted name, I tell you. 

Robert. — Sir, for various reasons that I cannot explain to 
you, I made up my mind, a minute ago, to receive you myself, 
no matter what the object of your visit, and to listen to you, to 
the end. This story about the assumed name is, to say the least, 
a strange one; but let that pass, if you please. I prefer not to 
interrupt you again. Be assured of my entire attention and of 
my good-will, sir 

Hilaire. — Sir, my right name is Louis Bouche 

Robert. — Yes. 

Hilaire. — Do you understand ? 

Robert. — Yes — no — but that makes no difference. 

Hilaire. — Ah! Only when I was entrusted with the com- 
mission that I am now about to carry out, I thought it better, 
more prudent to take another name. On these occasions it is the 
custom to take an assumed name. And I chose the name Hilaire, 
because it is the name of one of my brothers-in-law. And before 
coming here, I had one hundred cards engraved. 

Robert. — Yes, I understand perfectly — continue 

Hilaire. — You know Boutreville? 

Robert. — Certainly, sir, certainly. 

Hilaire. — I come from Boutreville. It is a country, sir, 
where the memory of your great father 

Robert {getting up). — Are you very sure that it is to me in 
particular that you wish to speak. ^ All the aflFairs relating to my 
father are in the hands of persons who alone take care of them, 
and in whom I confide blindly. 

Hilaire. — But, sir, as far as I know, I don't think it is a 
question of your father. 

Robert. — Very well, continue, then, Mr. Hilaire. 

Hilaire. — No, Bouche, I beg your pardon, Louis Bouche — 
I have always lived in Boutreville, and I never would have believed, 
a month ago, that it could ever happen to me to find myself face 
to face with you, as I now am. One can never know these things. 
Is it not so, sir? Is it long since you have been at Boutreville, sir? 
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Robert. — Very long, I have but the vaguest remembrance 

Hilaire. — Good, good. Very well, then, I left Boutreville 
a week ago and I have been here five times trying to see 
you. 

Robert. — Can you now in two words tell me the object of 
your visit .^ In two words? 

Hilaire. — To tell the truth, I don't quite know myself 

Robert {jumping up impatiently) . — Oh ! Oh ! but I beg of you. 

Hilaire. — I have come on an errand. I have come to bring 
you a package. {Opens his folio.) A small package. 

Robert. — To me in person i 

Hilaire {seriously). — The person who gave me this package 
made me swear three times to give it to you only, and to you in 
particular. And I swore, sir, I swore three times; I am sixty- 
five 

. Robert. — Very well, give it to me. 

Hilaire. — I will explain to you afterward 

Robert. — Give it to me, sir. 

Hilaire. — There it is. Neat and clean, and just as I re- 
ceived it with the seals. 

Robert. — Thank you. Sit down, sir. {Reaches the table, 
breaks the seals and opens a package from which fall bundles of 
papers well tied. They are in a large envelope covered with red seals 
that Robert slowly undoes. During this time Hilaire has risen 
discreetly and seems to contemplate attentively the statue of E. 
Bailly. As Robert continues to read his letters, an extraordinary 
emotion seizes him and makes his hands tremble visibly. Hi 
snatches the package with the letters, separates and looks at them, 
then he gets up with a start and approaches Hilaire.) 

Hilaire {at this moment). — That is a beautiful statue there 
of your illustrious father 

Robert {his voice brutal and hoarse). — Come here. Who are 
you, sir? 

Hilaire {overwhelmed). — Louis Bouche, Louis Bouche, former 
secretary of receipts at Boutreville 
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Robert (drawing Hilaire toward him). — Come nearer, come 
nearer, so that I can look at you, Mr. Hilaire. 

Hilaire. — No, Bouche, I beg your pardon, sir. I told you 
Louis Bouche, if it is all the same to you. From you I prefer my 
true name. 

Robert {as though calmed). — Ah! yes. {Pushes him into a 
chair.) Sit down here. (Robert is a prey to the greatest emotion. 
Returns to the table^ removes the papers with absurd haste and 
feverishly making an effort to control himself^ turns to Hilaire.) 
Who gave you that? 

Hilaire {frightened and subdued). — A person 

Robert. — Who? What person? Are you going to speak, 
confound you? 

Hilaire {tears in his voice). — A person who is dead, sir. 

Robert.— Dead ? When ? 

Hilaire. — Four weeks ago at Boutreville. 

Robert. — Who was this person? Explain yourself, explain 
yourself. 

Hilaire. — A friend : my friend, Florent Lavaud 

Robert {making a rush at the papers that he again takes). — 
Y ou said Florent, did you not ? Florent ? 

Hilaire. — Yes, Florent — Florent Lavaud. 

Robert {looking about him) . — Hush — keep quiet. Not so loud. 
Keep quiet! 

Hilaire. — I said nothing. 

Robert {walks up and down^ a large letter in his hand. Breathes 
heavily J and from time to time casts a frightened look at Hilaire.) — 
You do not know the contents of these papers ? ( There is knocking 
at the door in the back.) 

Hilaire. — I think some one just knocked. (Eloi appears 
at the door. With a bound Robert is at the table as if to hide the 
disorder of the scattered papers.) 

Robert {to Eloi). — What are you doing here? 

Eloi. — If you will pardon me, sir 

Robert. — Will you go away ! Get out, get out ! {He flings 
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himself against the door that he pushes to with violence and locks 
with the keyy then comes back to Hilaire. Draws a chair and sits 
down near the old man.) What is the matter with you ? Why do 
you tremble? 

Hilaire. — It is stronger than I. 

Robert. — Calm yourself. Come on now ! All is going well. 

Hilaire. — Ah ! All is well } You think so ? 

Robert. — Yes. Don't have such an amazed air. 

Hilaire. — To tell the truth 

Robert. — How old are you ? 

Hilaire. — Sixty-five years and three months, sir. 

Robert. — You are from Boutreville? 

Hilaire. — Yes, sir. I was born rue Haute de la Corniche. 

Robert. — Ah ! You have never left Boutreville ? 

Hilaire. — Yes. For the journey that had for object an 
inheritance from my mother. It is not that it brought me very 
much; because, as I always say, the family of my mother 

Robert. — When did you know this man who just died, — 
Florent — what did you call him? 

Hilaire. — Florent Lavaud ? 1 have always known him. 

Robert. — He, too, was from Boutreville, Florent Lavaud? 

Hilaire. — Yes, like myself, sir. We were of the same age, 
he and I. Ten years less at the most. 

Robert. — What was he — this man? 

Hilaire. — Oh ! he was a true artist, sir. 

Robert. — An artist? What kind of artist? 

Hilaire. — He painted flowers, nothing but flowers, but as 
no one else knew how to paint them. He could decorate menus 
or fans for you 

Robert. — Ah! very well! {Gets up and walks about.) You 
remember having seen my parents at Boutreville, my father — 
Mr. Emanuel Bailly? 

Hilaire. — Oh ! very well. When they lived on the esplanade^ 
I saw Mr. Bailly pass before the windows of the oflfice every day. 
He had a little spindle leaf on his hat; it appears that that has 
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become famous since. It was at this time that the journals of 
the country said a lot of unkind things about him — that they 
have since greatly regretted. 

Robert. — And — your friend, Florent Lavaud, what was 
he doing during this time? 

Hilaire. — Oh! nothing, nothing. He was n't my friend then. 
He had painted a picture, an oil painting that had been exhibited 
at the city hall. Everyone thought then that he ought to become 
a great painter. But he has not always been very fortunate, and 
he was a man who did not make much of a stir, not he ! 

Robert {attentive and contained). — Did you ever see him with 
my father — your friend, Florent Lavaud? 

Hilaire. — Sometimes, yes. They met like that from time 
to time. And then your parents left Boutreville. What a lovely 
reception they gave your father when he returned a few years 
after. This time I saw you on the esplanade. A little white 
collar, a little cane like a man. Oh! very pretty! No one knew 
you at Boutreville. 

Robert. — Do you know — do you know whether Mr. Lavaud 
was at Boutreville, at the time of that last trip of my parents, 
this journey on which I accompanied them? 

Hilaire. — Wait — oh, I know! No, no. He must have 
been away to paint some pictures in mountains. 

Robert. — Listen. When did your friend Florent Lavaud give 
you the package that you have just brought me? 

Hilaire. — About six weeks ago, perhaps more. He had 
broken his leg two months ago, yes — that is about the time. 
Surely no one, at the beginning, would have thought that he was 
going to die of it. We were coming out of the Hotel Savage, 
where the club meets 

^ofc^r/.— Which club? 

Hilaire. — The club of Boutreville! And Florent, who was 
always walking, his eyes up in the air — even though I always 
told him that it would bring him trouble — Florent did not see the 
sidewalk. He just fell that was all. Oh! three times, nothing! 
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But the next day in bed, sir. And just think! the leg broken 
right here near the hip- What that means to us! and three francs 
for the doctor's visit each day and the plaster cast; and, finally , 
the trouble in the kidneys caused by the shock; and he screamed 
a great part of the day 

Robert. — He was alone? He had no children, he was not 
married, this gentleman, your friend Florent Lavaud ? 

Hilaire. — Oh, no! He was a regular old bachelor! He had 
a little income and his painting added to his little fortune. Then 
he asked me to come in the afternoon. I thought he wanted to 
play a game of piquet, in his bed; he is very strong on piquet. 
But no! he was very pale and emaciated — then he took this 

package from under the eiderdown {A knock at the door in 

the rear J and some one trying to open it.) 

Robert. — Keep quiet — keep quiet! {Knocking continues.) 

The Voice of Mostier. — Robert ! Well, Robert ! you are here ? 

Robert {in a low voice to Hilaire). — Wait. {Rushes to the 
table and pushes the papers into a drawer. Then he comes back to 
Hilaire with a dry nervous little laugh.) 

Hilaire. — What is the matter, sir? 

Robert. — Not so loud. Follow me. You are coming to my 
room with me 

Hilaire. — To do what, sir? 

Robert. — You will not move; I am going to lock you in and 
later I will rejoin you. We have n*t finished : I must speak to you 
again. {Draws Hilaire to the left.) Ah ! to be sure, you have had 
nothing to eat since this morning! 

Mostier {outside). — If you are there, this is a singular pleas- 
antry 

Robert {goes on his tiptoes to turn the key in door of the rear; 
then he rejoins Hilaire at the door to the left). — Well, I myself will 
bring you something to eat in my room, Hilaire. 

Hilaire. — I would rather you would call me Bouche, Louis 

Bouche; Hilaire is an assumed name, you know it well 

( They have both gone out.) 
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Foice of Mostier. — No, but really, I know you are there, 
Robert, and you are crazy, my friend. (The door suddenly yields 
and Mostier enters the empty room.) Looking around in utter 
astonishment.) There is no one. Robert! Robert! {Sees the 
sheets of Robertas manuscript scattered around the window. Begins 
to pick them up. Robert enters meanwhile and drops into a chair.) 
(Mostier, turning around.) Eh! eh! My friend! What then 
are you doing .^ 

Robert. — As you see, — nothing, nothing. 

Mostier. — I have knocked at your door for five good minutes. 

Robert. — Truly.? You knocked full five minutes? 

Mostier. — I give you my word, Robert. 

Robert. — It is possible, my good friend. But it is a wrong 
and thankless proceeding to knock at a door more than once, at a 
door that refuses to open ! 

Mostier {astonished). — Who has so mixed up your sheets 
here.? And what is still worse, they have been walked over! But, 
Robert, someone has stamped on your manuscript. 

Robert. — Oh ! come my friend that is of the slightest impor- 
tance. I beg of you, don't worry; I will have the whole mess swept 
away. 

Mostier. — You will have it swept away? {Puts the papers 
on the table and quickly moves up to Robert.) Robert! Robert! 
Your face is quite changed! I don't understand either your 
attitude or your language. 

Robert. — I would disown my visage if it were stupid enough 
to betray the resolutions of my soul. Don't deceive yourself, 
Mostier. My head is that of a man who is very warm and who 
has no care to hide it. As to my language, as to my attitude, I 
grant them to be voluntary and quite as I wish them to 
be. 

Mostier. — Admit that this manuscript 

Robert. — What would you say if I spoke to you thus : dear 
friend, absolve me from pronouncing this discourse to-morrow; 
I no longer care to pronounce this discourse. 
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Mostier. — I would answer, my child, in a moment like this, 
the duty of a son of Emanuel Bailly is above a caprice. 

Robert. — You speak of duty, of caprice. You call my wishes 
caprices 

Mostier. — No, don't insist. Tell me, rather, and frankly, 
who is this person with whom you were speaking a minute ago? 

Robert. — You are jesting, my good friend. Do you not 
yourself introduce into my presence all the people whose con- 
versation it is given me to enjoy? 

Mostier. — Robert, don't let us play at too fine a game. 

Robert. — I would n't dare, my friend. 

Mostier. — And what was your motive in chasing Eloiout 
of this room so brusquely? 

Robert. — Ah ! ah ! Eloi never loses any time. 

Mostier. — That is to say I happened to meet him just as I 
was coming up to see you. Do you know, Robert, upon reflecting, 
I believe that the face of this man is not entirely unknown to 
mc. 

Robert. — Of whom are you speaking? 

Mostier. — Why, of the man who was with you 

Robert.— k\i\ ah! 

Mostier. — And whom I myself received very shortly this 
morning. I certainly could not tell where I have seen this face 
and figure before 

Robert {attentive). — For you think that you have seen him, 
don't you ? 

Mostier. — It is very vague, a long way off. But let us say 
no more about it, Robert! You receive whom you please 

Robert. — Of course! 

Mostier (offended). — Let us say no more about it. (Reaches 
the desk.) I left the list of the invitations for this evening with you. 
What did )-ou do with it? (Starts to open the dratver of the desk.) 
Do )'Ou remember, Robert? 

Robert (gets up tnVA a start). — Wait, wait! 

Stostitr. — You probably ha\^ put it 
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Robert {calm and very pale). — Don't touch that drawer, 
Mostier. 

Mostier. — But which drawer? 

Robert {without moving). — I beg of you not to open the drawer 
of the desk, of my desk. 

Mostier. — I tell you, you are ill, — ill, my good Robert! 

Robert. — I don't deny it. 

Mostier. — What has come over you .^ For the past ten years 
I have carried the keys of this piece of furniture with me, and 
we have made use of it in common since you have come to 
manhood. 

Robert {contained). — The sheet you are looking for is not 
there. {After awhile.) And then — open the drawer if you wish. 

Mostier. — You quite understand that I would never touch 
this drawer again, not for anything in this world. 

Robert. — Ah ! ah ! open it, if you care to. 

Mostier. — Robert! Robert! If you don't want to see me 
leave this house this minute you will give me an honest explanap- 
tion of your conduct. Don't evade me. You have never yet 
spoken in this tone to the oldest friend of your family. Oh! I 
well know, I know better than anyone, that it is difficult to build 
on your character. 

Robert. — Blame no one but yourself, Mostier, since it was 
you who formed this character. 

Mostier {good naturedly). — My poor boy, it was I who 
brought you up almost entirely, I alone bore the responsibilities 
of your education. I am, therefore, the one to bear with your 
humors and I will no longer take oflFense at them. But I ex- 
pected more in the course of time and from your friendship 

Robert {suddenly softened). — Did I make you feel badly, my 
friend ? 

Mostier. — It is n't in my nature to reproach you, Robert. 
But no one better than you has made me feel how great an abyss 
can separate a father from his son 

Robert {attentive). — Truly, my friend.^ 
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Mostur. — You are a singular young man, but you were a still 
stranger child. No one knows that as I do; you yourself can have 
but a mediocre idea of it, for one does not see one*s self, one does 
not judge one's self. Your father was the most expansive, the most 
generous, open-hearted of men, no man was ever met with who 
was more prodigal of himself — and yet I have had to struggle 
during your whole childhood against the most secretive, the most 
concentered, the least accessible of characters. Your father 
thought much of a system of education of which he had every 
reason to expect sure and striking results. Ah! Robert, the 
moral teaching of your father has had great success elsewhere 
since then, but what trouble I had to make you accept it in the 
beginning! You are listening, my boy, you are listening! Never 
will you know what torment took possession of your dying father 
when he realized that you had become a man indeed, but not the 
cherished inheritor of his ideas {A pause. Mostier sighs.) 

Robert (almost humble). — Tell me some more, my friend. 
You said something about torment 

Mostier. — Look here, your father had the impulsive nature 
of the apostle. Never could he bring his own son to share his 
enthusiasms, his * elans ' 

Robert. — Never, that is true. 

Mostier. — You were still a little child when already we had 
to engage in veritable combats. 

Robert. — Yes, yes ! 

Mostier. — All our efforts, your mother's and mine, struck 
against something hard and strange that has sometimes caused 
your mother tears, Robert. 

Robert {with an exaltation^ but badly restrained). — Ah! ah! 

Mostier. — Ah! how constantly we devoted ourselves to bring 
you nearer to the great man who died too soon for you, and whom 
I think you knew but little or understood but badly. You are, 
without a doubt, a noble nature, and I speak to you as I am now 
doing only because I feel myself so much older than you. We 
had to use main force in conquering you. 
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Robert. — Ah! truly, it took main force to do it? {Suddenly 
getting up.) 

Mostier {lost in memories). — Indeed yes, my boy. 

Robert. — You had to, you say, use main force to accomplish 
this conquest? 

Mostier. — Oh! I don't know. {Raises his head.) But 
what is the matter with you, — what a face you are making? 
What a face ? 

Robert. — Pay no attention to it — a powerful trouble, an 
unforeseen tumult has come into my heart, I tell you, and I won't 
be able much longer to contain myself. {Runs across the room 
with stormy impatience.) Come on, don't despair, I am your man ! 
See: I am wearing the uniform, and I have been saying, for the 
past twenty-three years, words that it would never come to my 
mind to say myself. So be satisfied, Mostier. But you see 
crushing truth has taken possession of me — and the time has 

not yet come for you to know the extent and the savor of it 

Ah! there is one thing that you seem not to know, Mostier — 
children form dreams, good friend, dreams that no one has the 
right to direct, dreams that are beyond all education and that go 
where the sight of the pedagogians does not reach. Oh! it was 
not a very foolish dream believe me: see me here, learned and stiif, 
all discolored by the odor of libraries; but I have often thought 
that I could live in a small town in the mountains — I would have 
had an obscure, fresh life without echo. My father would have 
been an old man, smiling and laconic. Listen, I seem to see this 
man: he lives in a tiny house full of charming and puerile objects; 
he has endless leisure in which to paint flowers on fans and 
menus. From time to time he copies a bit of the landscape, and 
three well-meaning friends admire it. When he is tired of his 
walks on the esplanade^ he finds old people like himself and they 
play — at cards — he is strong at cards. Oh! that is a father 
easy to bear, whom one loves and who is unknown. A father 
who does not crush you, who does not stifle you. (Robert has 
stopped before the statue of Emanuel Bailly.) But you are listening 
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to vcrjr incoherent things are you not, Mostier? There is my 
father. Tell me, is it true that I look so much like him ? 

Mostier {pale and disconcerted). — You are talking nonsense 
a thousand times over, and I really do not know whether you are 
ungrateful, ill, or weakminded. Look! look, at that beautiful 
face. You will understand, perhaps, what an honor, what 
grandeur it would be for a young man of your age to find any- 
thing in his features resembling those. 

Robert. — My features, my face! Go away! you don't 
know it. I promise you that you will when the occasion comes 
to confront my true face with that one there. {Mounts the statue.) 
On the bones of my visage there is a docile and restrained some- 
thing, and I am very much ashamed to find the imprints of fingers 
of strangers. DonH look at your hands by chance, Mostier; 
they don*t create what they touch, above all when the material 
they wish to knead is myself, myself! Do you understand? Eh! 
you are quite out of countenance, Mostier. It is your fault; 
it won't do to push a man like myself to extremes. What are you 
doing here any way.^ What precious minutes you are losing 
with this silly individual! Haven't you hidden in the anti- 
chamber the weighty M. Treuillebert, this orator for Congress? 
Have n't you forgotten, in the room of state, some Colonel 
Berini? See how the statue is looking at you, Mostier. Atten- 
tion — the secretary of his Excellence — and my tailor, who is 
going to modify the cut of my coat! What are you doing here, 
my good friend, what are you doing here with me, on the eve of so 
great a day? 

Mostier {dumbfounded). — Robert! Robert, you are losing 
your senses. I am going to your mother this minute. I won't 
stay with you another minute 

Robert. — No! No! You are at home here. Consider at 
yours the house that I will have left this evening. {Goes to the 
door and comes back.) But, what is there to say, old man? You 
consider yourself capable of measuring the extent of a single 
one of my desires? Who makes you judge of a purpose of which 
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you Ignore the cause and the power? Adieu, Mostier! Atten- 
tion, you are walking on the manuscript of my discourse. Pick 
it up, pick it up, good friend, hand it over to Guillermoz, who is 
the man to make good use of it. And then meditate on what 
gratitude is. {Goes out slamming the door after him, Mostier, 
left alonej violently rings the bell. Enter Eloi.) 

Mostier {nervously walking about the room), — Pick up these 
papers. Very well; put them on the table. Do you know 
whether Mme. Bailly is in her room? 

Eloi. — I think Madame has gone out. 

Mostier. — Go and see. If Mme. Bailly is out, find out where 
she can be and bring me my hat. (Eloi leaves. Mostier throws 
himself into an easy chair. Enter Alice, dressed as though for a fete. 
Comes up to Mostier and bows solemnly.) 

Alice. — See, my uncle. See a beautiful lady 

Mostier {starting). — You frightened me. What does this 
mean, this dress? 

Alice. — It is my beautiful gown for the fece to-morrow, I 
just tried it on, and I came to show it to you. 

Mostier. — Well, very well! 

Alice. — Oh! how disturbed you seem! Ypu are not looking 
at the beautiful material and the pretty color I have chosen. 

Mostier. — Is this a time to think of colors, Alice! Have 
you seen Mme. Bailly? 

Alice. — An hour ago my godmother was still working with 
Guillermoz. Nothing serious has happened, uncle? 

Mostier. — No, nothing serious — it is sad. I just had such 
a stupid scene with Robert, an odious sort of a quarrel. 

Alice. — With Robert? 

Mostier. — Yes, yes. There is something painfully difficult 
and incoherent in the mind of this boy. I don't believe him to be 
either bad or stupid; but he chose to-day of all days to tell me the 
most ridiculous things — and — and I must tell his mother about 
it as soon as possible. 

Alice. — Oh ! uncle, you don't know him well, perhaps 
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Mostier. — Whom ? 

Alice. — Why — why — Robert, uncle. 

Mostier. — Oh! as for that! I saw him born and saw him 
grow up. Robert! I made him the man he is. It is I who 
made him as he is and what he is. 

Alice. — Perhaps you did not quite understand his inten- 
tion 

Mostier. — Not understand very well! I! I! Go on, you 
are nothing but a little girl. I not understand — not understand 
I evidently did not understand very well, but 

Alice. — What did Robert tell you, unde.^ 

Mostier. — He said things about his father — there is nothing 
to understand about it: it is absurd, it is enough to make one 
despair of all one's opinions, of all discipline. (Eloi has entered^ 
carrying the high hat of Mostier.) Then Mme. Bailly is not at 
home 

Eloi. — Madame was obliged to visit Mr. Adolphe Duply- 
Desmoutiers in his studio. 

Mostier. — Ah! yes to be sure. The photographs of the 
monument! My hat! 

Eloi. — I must tell you, sir, that it is half past three, and that 
the special correspondent of the National Bulletin has just 
arrived; he is in the gallery. 

Mostier. — Guillermoz.^ Where is Guillermoz.^ Go and tell 
him to receive the special envoy. 

Eloi. — Mr. Guillermoz is at the ministry; he won't be back 
before half past five. 

Mostier. — Oh ! but I have n't the time, do you understand, 
I have n't the time 

Eloi. — Shall I let Mr. Robert know? 

Mostier. — No, no, leave Mr. Robert alone — alone. 

Eloi. — Shall I send away the special envoy .^ 

Mostier. — On no account! Listen to me, Eloi : you, yourself, 
are going to receive the correspondent. Were you present? — 
to be sure you were present when I received the editor *0f the 
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Lectures for Young Women/ Do you remember or nearly re- 
member my words ? Go on, try to remember the essential things : 
National Subscription, Homage of the Families — the Genius 
of Doing Good; Power of Human Love, and don't forget to 
pronounce the words: The Necessity of an Individual Moral. 

Eloi. — Yes, sir! And also: Insufficiency of the Collective 
Morals — Triumph of Sentiment over Passion 

Mostier. — That's it! very good. You will be perfectly able 
to receive this special envoy. 

Eloi. — I will tell him that Mr. Mostier was in despair 

Mostier. — Yes, in despair. 
Eloi (confidential). — And as always, I willsay:Mr.AlainMostier, 
the friend of early days, the faithful collaborator and tried coun- 
seller 

Mostier. — Hush ! hum — look here, Eloi. (Eloi looks in 
Alice's direction^ who, her back turned, seems to be inspecting the 
shelves of the bookcase, and he continues in a lower tone.) Oh! 
yes ! Say that'. Don't forget, don't forget — faithful collab- 
orator, eh.^ CoHa-bo-ra-tor — yes, yes! {Louder.) I am go- 
ing away. Au revoir, Alice. If anyone should ask for me tell 
them that I am with Mme. Caroline Emanuel Bailly at the studio 
of Adolphe Duply-Desmoutiers. And then tell them to wait. 
I will be back, I am going to come back immediately. (Goes.) 

Eloi. — Miss Alice? 

Mice. — What is it, Eloi ? 

Eloi. — I shall be obliged to go away for a few minutes. If 
anyone should ask for me, I am — I am about to receive the 
special envoy of the National Bulletin, but I will be back im- 
mediately, I am going to return immediately. (Out.) 

Alice (is about to go out to the right when the door to the left 
is opened. Robert cautiously enters, then not seeing anyone but 
Alice he quickly crosses the room.) It is you, Robert? 

Robert (preoccupied). — What Has he gone? (Comes 

to the desk.) 

Alice.— Who f 
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Robert. — Mostier. 

Alice. — Yes, my uncle has just gone out. What has hap- 
pened, Robert? 

Robert. — Wait a second. I must take something here, and 
must go upstairs to my room with it. {Opens the drawer and 
hastily gathers together the papers that he has hidden there. Then 
suddenly.) You have been here a long time? 

Alice. — Five minutes perhaps. 

Robert {feverishly). — I hope you have n't seen him open the 
drawer? 

Alice. — Which drawer? No, I saw nothing. 

Robert. — That is astonishing just the same. (Suddenly 
calmed.) Ah! no, no! There now! there now! (Puts it all into 
his pocket.) I was very imprudent. (Gets ready to cross the room 
and affects a careless tone.) But how are you dressed? 

Alice (placing herself before him). — Pay no attention; that is 
of no importance. 

Robert (trying to talk lightly and getting nearer to the door). — 
And what a pretty dress. What a charming way of uniting the 
colors and of arranging the material 

Alice (gravely). — Don't occupy yourself with my dress, 
Robert. 

Robert. — Very well ! What must I occupy myself with ? 

Alice. — Ever since we have been friends, ever since you have 
talked to me as one does to a true friend; never in all these years 
have I seen on your face such an expression of tumult and fury. 

Robert (stopping). — Of tumult, Alice, you think so? 

Alice. — Oh ! indeed 

Robert. — And of fury? So be it then, look at me! Have I 
the carriage, have I the look of an unhappy man? It may be 
rather that there is in my eyes a vigorous flame and such joy 
that I can no longer dream of dissembling its violence. 

Alice. — You are not going to tell me anything? You have 
nothing to confide to your friend? What can you have said to 
my uncle? 
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Robert. — To Mostier ? 

Alice. — I found him quite undone, quitedisconcerted. What 
did you say to him? You speak of joy, and it is true perhaps 
that you are not unhappy; but there is something in this joy that 
makes me afraid : it does not resemble a good joy, a joy that one 
would share. Why do you trv to go away? You forget that we 
promised never to hide anything from one another? 

Robert. — It is true, but I don't yet quite know what I am to con- 
fide to you. I must get used to this idea before I can talk about 
it — and you will see what astonishing news these are. 

Alice. — If they had been good news they would not have 
come to you in such a tempest. You have n't the look of one who 
is working for his own peace and that of others. 

Robert. — What do you know about it? You have never seen 
the visage of a man who has just faced a truth. Oh! the truth 
may not always be propitious to universal happiness: it is ugly 
and magnificent. But it is always the truth! How, how would 
it be favorable to peace, this truth whose discovery suffices to 
create among men two unreconcilable parties? But I am not 
dissatisfied 

Alice. — I am very sure now that you are going to cause great 
trouble to those about you. 

Robert. — Indeed, no. I want nothing but silence about me. 
Oh! misery! I never have breathed as I do to-day, always 
carrying with me in my heart, in my breast, there in my pockets, 
these old secrets, all these lies, all this shame! This evening! 
I will tell you all this evening. And you will understand too how 
difiicult it is from every point of view! When a man has been 
robbed you don't blame him for reclaiming his own ? 

Alice. — But you are not a man who has been robbed of 
anything 

Robert. — But if this thing that I have been robbed of is not 
money, not property, not even love. If it is something more 
interior still. And oh! much more precious? Ah! don't look at 
me in such astonishment. You are asking yourself whose voice 
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is this, whose words It is perhaps to a new man that you 

are listening 

Alice. — Remember, Robert, it was with another voice, your 
old voice, and it was with other words, that we were happy form- 
erly. 

Robert. — It is not a question of being happy, it is a question 
of being master of one's self, constantly free, master of the world 
as one only is, when one is master of one's self! 

Alice. — Oh ! you speak of being master of yourself, and you 
are saying it like a man who is not in possession of himself. 
Your hands are trembling: you can't prevent your hands from 
trembling; I feel it — I feel them tremble in mine 

Robert. — They won't always tremble. They will get used 
to everything, even to being the hands of a liberated man. There 
has been an old lie here, of whom no one knew anything, and that 
was forgotten by the only person who ought not to have for- 
gotten. I can no longer be the prisoner of this lie. To others the 
remains of the feast! Thank you! I am not hungry and this 

nourishment is not my due. I must leave No I am not 'the 

phantom of anyone, be it whom it may. I am a man alone on the 
road ! I am a man obscure and unknown, and all alone on his road. 

Alice. — You don't want to go upstairs.^ You cannot be 
left alone in this rage. 

Robert {mysterious). — I am not alone up there. But in 
truth, I am learning to be alone once for all. 

Alice. — To be alone.? Oh! Robert, don't go up! 

Robert. — Let me pass, my friend. This evening. I will 
tell you all this evening. Let me pass. 

Alice. — A man can do nothing very happy or very beauti- 
ful when he is in such a condition. I am very sure that I am 
going to be unhappy, and you and all the others 

Robert {overlooking her). — Come, come! I must be myself, 
cost what it may, that alone is now of importance. {Pushes 
Alice aside and goes out.) 

Alice {her voice full of tears). — Robert! {Left alone ^ is about 
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to cross the room^ but stops and begins to cry nervously. Mme. 
Bailly and Mostier enter.) 

Mme. Bailly. — It was fortunate that you met me. You 
were saying, Mostier? 

Mostier {perceiving Alice). — Wait, dear Madam, wait. 

Mme. Bailly. — Well, Alice, what is the matter with you ? 

Alice. — Oh ! nothing, godmother. 

Mostier. — But what does all this mean.^ 

Mme. Bailly. — Leave her, Mostier. {Softly to Alice.) 
What is the matter, my child .^ Who has given you pain? 

Alice {sobbing) . — No one 

Mostier. — This is too much ! 

Mme. Bailly. — Don't, Mostier. Why don't you leave her 
alone? You don't want to tell me about it, my child? You are 
not going to tell your godmother? 

Alice. — I — I — there is nothing. 

Mostier. — You see. Madam, the most incomprehensible 
things are happening here. It will be absolutely necessary to 

Mme. Bailly. — Be quiet, Mostier, and don't confuse her. 
We are, as it is, hardly in a position to console this child, and to 
speak about the serious things that are in our minds. 

Mostier. — And of which we must speak without losing a 
moment — the day is advancing, Madam, and the dinner is at 
eight o'clock 

Mme. Bailly. — Very good! Never mind about the time! 
Come, my child. {Affectionately draws Alice to her.) Go to your 
room, will you ? I will rejoin you there presently. 

Alice. — Thank you, godmother, don't trouble yourself 

Mostier. — Shall I wait for you here? 

Mme. Bailly. — But I am not going away, you see Mostier. 
I will see you soon, Alice, wait for me in your room. There, that 
is better! There's a good child. {JVaits until Alice has gone^ 
closes the door and comes back to Mostier.) Well, what is it? 

Mostier. — It is four o'clock, now. I no longer know where 
my head is! 
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Mme. Bailly. — What are you complaining of? We still 
have half an hour at our disposal and we can't do better than to 
speak of serious matters. {After a time,) Do you know whether 
this man has gone? 

Mostier. — No one downstairs has seen him leave, but there 
is the door of the garden 

Mme. Bailly, — I have the key to that door. 

Mostier. — Well, then, the fellow has not left the house. 

Mme. Bailly. — Robert, then, has kept his visitor with him 
in his room? That is possible. {Lightly.) That is his business. 
And what were they talking about when you found them here 
before your quarrel, before your altercation? 

Mostier. — But, my dear Madam, you don't think that I 
would listen ? 

Mme. Bailly. — There is nothing in my question to get ex- 
cited about, my dear Mostier. You are the devoted friend, and 
you have been the wise instructor of our Robert — and one 
sometimes hears things without actually listening 

Mostier. — Yes, indeed, and I admit that the few words that 
I by chance did hear when I was on the point of opening the door 
did not seem to me to be very serious or very coherent, not even 
very interesting — the club of Boutreville? I ask of you? It is 
a question of honorary membership. There is then a club at 
Boutreville ? 

Mme. Bailly. — I don't know, Mostier, and it is as you say, 
without interest. 

Mostier. — As to this broken leg — either I did not under- 
stand very well or did not hear well 

Mme. Bailly. — Of what broken leg are you speaking? 

Mostier. — It is quite vague — just as I was seizing the 
door-knob, I inadvertently overheard a few words about a certain 
Florent who had broken his leg at the club at Boutreville. There 
was also the story about this old bachelor, and wait a minute, 
of the eiderdown and the package! What do I know? One 
cannot pay attention to these things — as I had my hand on the 
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door-knob I heard, *very strong at piquet' — how do you suppose 
that would interest me! And I heard something about an in- 
come and painting — but what is the matter, dear Madam, are 
you ill? (Mme. Bailly, pale and stiffs has fallen into a chair.) 

Mme Bailly {with an effort). — No, indeed, Mostier. I have 
a right to be tired, you know after this hard week. {Controlling 
herself.) And what did you quarrel about, my dear friend ? 

Mostier. — Oh! trifles. Madam, but trifles that niy age forces 
me to take notice of. He hotly accused me of all sorts of things; 
he almost forbade me to put my hand on a drawer of the desk, 
where for the past ten years we have put things and unimportant 
papers. He did this and did it so well that I had to call him to 
order, and tell him what trouble his education has caused, and the 
care he was to his father and even the tears — that he has not 
failed to make so superior a person as you shed. I had to shame 
him with his stubbornness, his fits of temper and his hostility 

Mme. Bailly {in cold anger). — Ah! you reminded him of all 
that, Mostier? And what did he say? 

Mostier. — He listened, dear Madam, with a concentrated 
calm that is not habitual with him. I have never seen him so 
attentive. And all of a sudden he became violently angry and 
spared no one, neither me, nor the memory of his father. He 
said a thousand foolish things, used absurd words. No, indeed, 
I will not stay another week, not another year with Robert at my 
side, if he does not take back all the insulting thing he has said 
tome. What do you think of it, Madam? {Silence.) He chose 
his moment badly.* One does not have these nervous crises on 
the eve of such a day. Think of it. Madam, he announced em- 
phatically that he did not intend to stay another day in this 
house — in view of such dissent, I know what I must do, and that 
is to go away. 

Mme. Bailly {rising with affected calm). — Mostier, you are 
going to stay here. Robert said nothing that was specially in- 
tended for you, I can assure you. 

Mostier. — But you must admit 
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Mme. Bailly, — No, nc, Mostier. {Comes up to Mostier, 
takes his hand and forces him to sit down beside her.) Stay near 
me, my friend, for something very serious is taking place now, 
and I am in need of your affection and your devotion. 

Mostier. — You don't doubt 

Mme. Bailly — I doubt neither the quality nor the extent of 
your old friendship. That is why I am going to make known to 
you what it is that is happening in my house to-day. Robert 
must not leave, do you hear? I do not want him to commit a 
folly, which at such a moment would have the most disastrous, 
the most painful and difficult consequences. 

Mostier. — But, Madam, you don't seriously fear? 

Mme. Bailly. — I feaVed nothing this morning and I fear 
everything now. I beg of you, my friend, don't look so astonished. 
I must this minute be able to count blindly on you as on myself, 
more surely than on myself. If Robert leaves the house he will 
never come back again. He must find you on the threshold 
before him, because — I myself can't be there. It is you he 
must find, and you must see that he stays. 

Mostier. — Madam, I am listening and you astonish me 
greatly. 

Mme. Bailly. — Robert must have, by means of a cruel play 
of circumstances, learned something that would cast down any 
other man and move him to tears, but that has probably carried 
him on to an exalted and extreme violence. Oh! I know him 
only too well, this man who is my son. Make my task easier for 
me; it is a heavy one and a sad one. When you again find your- 
self in Robert's presence, when you are doing all in your power 
to appease him and to retain him, you must know the reason 
of his sorrow and fury. Robert, no doubt, carried away, and in 
the heat of the discussion, will tell you a million incoherent things : 
it may be, for instance, that he will tell you that he is going to 
leave a house that is not his father's 

Mostier. — Oh! Madam, I will not allow him to pronounce 
such words! I have brought up Robert in the veneration of a 
great man 
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Mme. Bailly. — Very well — very well — you will let him 
say what he will. {A long pause.) Come here, my friend. You 
have witnessed my life. I could fear nothing from you, and at 
our age the confiding of even a painful secret will bring us only 
the more closely together. If Robert, in order to turn you aside, 
tells you that he is not the son of Emanuel Bailly, he is not telling 
you an untruth, and you must know this. Don't lower your 
head like that! We have been living for the past twenty years 
in the sound of glory. We have together devoted our lives to this 
glory; we have come to be its soldiers — its dazzled servitors. 
Our own youth now related to us would seem strange to us. 
It is strange to me, Mostier. I say so with serenity. 
Here we are both of us standing on the steps of a tribune that is 
like a throne. Let us consider frankly: do you recognize in me 
the young beautiful woman that on a summer day one could see 
crossing the esplanade ^ and who was laughing and idle? No! 
There is no longer anything in common between the widow of 
Emanuel Bailly and this charming personage, to whom the certain 
young man that you then were wrote notes that have since 
been burned with many others. But, look at me: I am now an 
old, ugly woman and I have n't worked for nothing these past 
twenty years. {A pause.) I do not want Robert to leave my 
house, do you hear me, because I ardently desire that he be 
the son of E. Bailly just the same, and I can live tranquilly only 
when this wish is satisfied. 

Mostier {voice trembling). — Madam 

Mme. Bailly. — I do not wish, Mostier, that Robert speak 
to you of his father; his father is E. Bailly. {Lower.) As for 
the other, I do not know this man and he does n't interest me. 
Robert is still but a child and what he has now heard has filled 
his mind with an agitation that it is for you to dispel. Robert's 
education is the work of your life, my dear Mostier 

Mostier. — Yes, indeed, Madam 

Mme. Bailly. — And you will never permit that such a work 
be compromised at the very moment of its achievement. You 
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must know, Mostier, that I have just passed through a hard trial. 
I have passed it. What has, by means of solicitude, of constancy, 
of intelligence and love, been established these twenty years, 
must stand before the revelation that has come to my son to-day. 
You can look at me, Mostier. I am not at the age where the 
women of my race would weep and I cannot say that I have done 
everything to avoid what is now happening. At various times I 
have even had occasion to believe that this minute was necessary; 
one never pays one's authority too dearly. If Robert receives 
this blow without being too much shaken, the past will be de- 
stroyed, destroyed — do you understand me, Mostier? And I 
ask of you to help my son, because I do not want to do it myself. 

Mostier. — Count on my good-will. Madam. 

Mme. Bailly {changing her tone), — You will see Robert this 
evening. He must come to dinner. We still have three hours 
to convince him. You will arrange it so that he sits opposite 
me at table — and that I can look into his face. 

Mostier. — And you, Madam, what are you going to do now? 

Mme. Bailly. — I had counted on going up to see Alice, but I 
really no longer have the time before receiving the architect and 
the directors of the patronages for young girls. By the way, I can 
hand over the architect to you. Come with me; you have only 
a few minutes at your disposal. We are going to pass through a 
terrible day to-morrow, Mostier, and I want Robert to be near 
me, at his place. 

Mostier (lost). — My God! my God! You said the archi- 
tect 

Mme. Bailly. — Come, don't lose your head; we will receive 
him together and I will leave you after. {Knocking. Enter Eloi.) 

Eloi. — Sir, the editor of the Chronicle of Moral Sciences is 
there. 

Mostier. — Oh ! I forgot him, I forgot him completely. What 
are we going to do, dear Madam .^ What do you think about it? 

Mme. Bailly. — That is very annoying, Mostier, but you 
actually have not the time 
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Eloi. — Must I send this person away ? 

Mostier. — On no account! 

Mme. Bailly. — Come, Mostier, come, come. (Mme. Bailly 
goes out.) 

Mostier. — Very well ! Eloi! what am I to do? Receive him 
yourself, this man, and tell him that I am in despair 

Eloi. — Don't worry, sir. {Opens the door at the rear and 
enter a man who immediately takes out of his pocket a pencil and 
paper.) Mr. Mostier will be in despair 

The Editor. — Mr. — you say? 

Eloi {slowly) . — Mr. Alain Mostier, the friend of the early 
days, the faithful collaborator and tried adviser of the master 

The Editor. — Wait, wait, you said — the f-a-i-th-f-u-1 
c-o-ll-a-b-o-r-a-t-o-r — and — and ? 

Curtain 

ACT III 

Evening of the same day. When the curtain rises the stage is 
plunged in darkness. Mostier enters from the right. He is in 
evening dress. He feels his way across the roomy opens the door 
at the left and calls in a low voice. 

Mostier. — Eloi ! Eloi ! {Enter Eloi on tiptoes; closes the door 
behind him.) Turn on the light, {ji lamp is lighted and feebly lights 
up the stage during entire act.) Mr. Robert is still up there? 

Eloi. — Yes, sir. 

Mostier. — You still hear him talking? 

Eloi. — He talks for awhile, then nothing is heard for a 
quarter of an hour, then the whole thing begins all over again. 

Mostier. — What happened when you knocked at the door 
during the dinner? 

Eloi. — He did n't answer at first. I came nearer to the 
door and said in a loud voice that the guests had arrived and 
that all were waiting for Mr. Robert! I then heard him cry 
inside: 'What do you suppose I care? Leave me alone!' 
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Mostier {troubled). — Ah! Ah! He has veen very ill indeed, 
that is true. {Enter Mme. Bailly in a severe black evening 
dress.) 

Mme, Bailly {to Mostier). — Well? 

Mostier. — Go back to your service, Eloi. (Eloi out.) 

Mme. Bailly.— Well? 

Mostier. — Well, he is still up there. 

Mme. Bailly. — And always with this — man.^ 

Mostier. — Very probably. Madam. One can hear them talk, 
from time to time. 

Mme. Bailly. — Ah ! Let us go down, Mostier, our absence 
down there is a ridiculous thing and not very courteous 

Mostier. — True, but seeing that Robert is ill — seeing at 
least, that it is what we told them 

Mme. Bailly. — No matter, let us go down. We are accumu- 
lating all sorts of stupid things to-day. I will speak to Robert 
myself this evening. I must speak to him. {Enter Alice.) 

Mostier. — What, you too ? 

Mme. Bailly {attentively gazing at Alice). — You are not ill, 
Alice? 

Mostier. — Now, there is no one down there; it is unheard of! 

Mme. Bailly. — Keep still, Mostier. You are surely not 
ill, Alice? 

Alice. — To tell the truth, godmother, I am not feeling very 
well. I beg of you, permit me to stay upstairs this evening. 

Mostier. — I like to think that Guillermoz at least is in the 
smoking-room. Let us hurry down, dear Madam. (Alice 
sits down.) Well, what are you doing there, little one? If you 
are ill you must go to bed. 

Mme. Bailly. — Mostier, my dear friend, your place is with 
our guests. 

Mostier. — Without a doubt, dear Madam — but what ails 
you, Alice? 

Mme. Bailly. — Leave your niece with me, will you? Go on 
ahead and I will follow immediately. 
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Mostier. — It is true: here we are all of us, and these people 
down there all alone 

Mine, Bailly. — I can't believe that they are bored; but go 
down to keep them company and I will follow. 

Mostier. — I am going. (Turning around on the threshold.) 
As to Robert, you know 

Mme. Bailly {charging him to be silent), — Yes, yes. {He 
goes out. Mme. Bailly's eyes are on Alice all the time,) Keep 
your seat, my child. You were right to leave all those people, 
since you were tired. Are you merely going to rest a few minutes ? 
or are you going to your room to sleep, to prepare yourself for 
the fatigues of to-morrow? 

Alice, — Oh ! I am merely going to rest a bit, godmother. 

Mme, Bailly. — Why don't you lie down on the chaiselongue 
in my boudoir.^ 

Alice, — Thank you, godmother, I am very well here, I 
assure you. 

Mme, Bailly. — Ah! you prefer to stay.^ Very well, very 
well! {Gazes at Alice searchingly, then starts to go out,) I am 
going down but I will send some one in a few minutes to find out 
how you are 

Alice {quickly), — Oh! but that will not be at all necessary, 
godmother. I am much better already. 

Mme, Bailly {coming toward Alice) , — Alice, it may be that, 
if you stay here, you will see Robert 

Alice. — And if I do, godmother.'^ 

Mme, Bailly {insinuating and contained), — It is without im- 
portance, to be sure. But we said at dinner that Robert was 
ill and tired: that is only partly true. Robert is only ill — 
morally. Robert is passing through a moral crisis at this moment. 
Oh! I am telling you all this — you are not looking at me very 
bravely, my child; you are not ill.^ {A pause,) Robert has not 
told you about his troubles, Alice .^ Alice, why were you crying 
awhile ago.^ Why did you not want to tell your godmother 
about it.^ Ah ! you do not love your godmother enough, Alice — 
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don't have such a frightened lcx)k. You often talk to my son; 
you no doubt know him very well, your friend, Robert, and 
he is a man who does not easily trust himself — he is not very con- 
fiding, my Robert. Robert does not happen to have told you 
anything about what is worrying him? 

Alice. — But what do you suppose he would tell me, god- 
mother? 

Mme. Bailly. — Oh ! the fact is that it is not of the least im- 
portance, and that on the eve of such a day we are tired enough 
without worrying about other things. Rest, my child, and if 
you can, rejoin us presently. {Goes j then comes back.) Ah! I must 
ask you something You see how serious I am — it isn't, 
however, that what I am going to ask you is particularly 
serious; but — but — you know how I love Robert and how I 
have his interest at heart — you know my affection for him — 
well, if Robert were to tell you something — it is hardly probable 
— but if he were to tell you something very wild and foolish, 
something very improbable — I don't know — Well! you must 
come to me immediately, do you hear, immediately to tell me 
about it. 

Alice. — But what is the matter with you, godmother. 
What do you fear? 

Mme. Bailly. — I fear nothing. Don't torment me. Robert 
will have nothing to say to you. Au revoir. (Reaches the door^ 
then turns again.) You would come immediately, Alice, immedi- 
ately, would you not? {Goes out. After Mme. Bailly has gone 
outj Alice has slowly risen and gone to the door to the left. As she 
opens it Robert appears. He steps in and searches the room that 
is but feebly lighted.) 

Robert. — Alone, are you not? Stay there. {He turns 
around.) Follow me, come this way, Mr. Bouche. (Hilaire 
appears behind him carrying folio and high hat.) 

Hilaire. — There, you see, I like it better when you call me 
Bouche. To tell you the truth, this name Hilaire, it now weighs 
me down, you know. 
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Robert. — Don't talk so loudly, Mr. Bouche. (Cautiously 
opens the door at the rear.) You will not leave your hotel before 
I come, to-morrow, perhaps to-night. Go on ahead, softly if 
you please, softly. (Robert signs to Alice to remain^ and goes 
out. Returns a few seconds later. Alice waits for hiniy anxious 
and immovable. Robert takes Alice by the hand and they both 
sit down, side by side. A long silence.) Turn to the light so that 
I can see you. 

Alice. — I don't dream of biding my face from you. I came 
here to-night to hear what you have to tell me. I have the face 
of one resolved but to do one thing, and that is to listen with 
all my heart 

Robert. — It is now five years that you have been near me. 
And now when I think of the man I am, I always see you by my 
side, and our two images seem to me to be inseparable in the 
future. 

Alice (gravely). — Yes, Robert, inseparable. 

Robert. — I have had no other friend but you. I do not like 
to think of the time when you were not here, when there was not 
your smile across my solitude. Now my solitude resembles 
you. It is events sometimes that decide us to speak of things, 
and it is not I who have chosen this minute. But there ! what are 
wegoing todo, since I must leave, since I must leave this house? 

Alice. — Stop, Robert! I have oftendreamed that wherever 
you live I would accompany you. What you have just told me 
has given me great courage; there is in our friendship something 
stronger than friendship, perhaps, since I can't bear even the 
thought of being separated from you 

Robert. — No, there is no question of being separated, no! 
but I must leave and — and without delay, this house and all the 
people of this house. I must go away. 

Alice. — Don't say "I must go away." It is very long since 
I have been able to think as do those who can say *I.' I am a 
woman, and you are so mingled in my resolutions, Robert, that 
secretly I say *we' even when I am thinking only of myself. 
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Robert. — Then, we must leave this house. 

Alice. — I will do what you wish. (A pause.) 

Robert. — Robert Bailly! Oh! I am going to leave this 
name and these effects here behind me. I am going away and 
I will take only you of this past that others have made for me. 
How ashamed I am of having so long taken my food here! I am 
going to live the life to which I have a right. Robert Bailly.^ 
I am a man, free and unknown. My name is so obscure that I 
hardly know it myself. My true name is a humble name and 
without history, but it belongs to me like a humble thing. Bailly! 
A word that at this moment is in the mouth of thousands of 
imbeciles, and that is glory! I am going away, I am going away! 
I have never been the son of this statue 

Alice. — What have they told you that you dare to cry out 
such things? 

Robert. — I have been thrust into a cold and clinging dark- 
ness. There is a sorrow that soothes and I suddenly feel bathed 
in light. I am still too much oppressed by the news that a poor 
devil has brought me, without even knowing the price of what he 
was bringing. All those people were there around me, to watch 
my profile and the movements of my face. When I smiled they 
all said: there is the smile of Emanuel Bailly! And when I was 
calm they all thought: it is the same gravity! And when I 
showed anger, they looked at each other and murmured: it is 
astonishing, he resembles him also in his violence and his force! 
There are the women who are always on the watch, stupid, 
cruel and curious! They listened to my voice as though it were 
his breath that passed through my lips. A marionette! the prey 
of all the photographers and the newspapers! (Approaches the 
statue of E. Bailly.) You can see for yourself that I do not re- 
semble this man: the bone formation is entirely different, and the 
rest they have transformed by means of discourses and examples. 
I had to cut my beard like his, and my moustache, and I had to 
draw back my hair as he used to draw back his 

Alice. — Why don't you want to resemble this man? 
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Robert. — There are ideas that have so early entered the 
mind and have been there for so long a time, that it is impossible 
to tear them out without much cruel anger and suffering 

Alice. — You are to confide something to me and you become 
exalted and irritable, and you speak as though I already knew 
what you have not yet told me. You must tell me all and ex- 
plain to me. You know that no one is more worthy than I of 
knowing what is tormenting you and what is filling your eyes 
with tears. Your secret seems so terrible to me that I want to be 
the first to know it, because when you have told me it will have 
hardly had the time to come from your heart and we will be 
stronger, being two, to keep it, if it must remain unknown 

Robert. — Unknown, indeed! unknown. Listen, this man 
who came this morning 

Alice. — Yes, yes, sit down beside me and speak softly, 
without haste and if you can without anger, and then you will say 
only what you want to say 

Robert. — This man who came — this man — oh! my God! 
how difficult it is (Stops.) 

Alice. — Calm yourself, Robert. You seem to me to suffer 
a great deal for a man who has spoken of joy 

Robert. — No, I am not suffering! I have been for the past 
twenty-three years the son of a great man, and I am the most 
miserable of beings : my life has neither reason nor savor. I have 
always been an object of envy and admiration for my companions. 
Oh! I have been miserable for twenty-three years, and this un- 
happiness is not even of the kind to inspire pity. Every man 
has his character, his traits, his visage; I have only had the right to 
the visage and the gestures of another, and one has only sought 
in me the image of another and his memory. Only this morning 
I was resigned, effaced, when someone came who has unfolded 
for me the cause of this great fatigue and this desire to die that I 
always feel. I am not the son of Emanuel Bailly. I have grown 
up in the shadow of this man and he and the world thought that I 
was the inheritor of his glory! Then I learn to-day that this 
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man is not my father, and here I am trembling, stumbling like 
one who has come out of a dark, damp room and who receives 
the full light on his face — and I ask but for one thing, solitude, 
far from here, and oblivion. 

Alice. — Where are we going to? 

Robert. — We are going to leave this city since you say you 
are willing to live where I live. Look, this whole room is full of 
E. Bailly's books. No, no, they are not on the walls; they are 
on my shoulders, I carry them on my shoulders, and they are 
crushing me! I do not like, I must say it, I do not like the 
thoughts of this man, I never liked anything he said 

Alice. — But, Robert, it was he who raised you and pro- 
tected you ; it was he who loved 

Robert. — Oh! don't speak for him or I will say that I detest 
him! I was thirteen years old when he died, and he has never 
been so much alive as since his death. I don't care about being 
just: my hour has come to be unjust. No, I have not been loved 
as I wanted to be loved, as I want to be loved, and I say that I 
have been enchained and betrayed. I love solitude and I am 
living in a market. I loved my fellow creatures; I was forced 
to approach them until I was annoyed by their odor and I now 
repeat things to them that lacerate my mouth because I don't 
believe them. I want to live near rough and beautiful nature, 
but they have made a society creature of me. You say a man has 
loved me because he has nourished me and has made of me what 
I did not at all want to be — I would have been a different man 
if he had loved me ! 

Alice. — Robert, don't you know that I — I love you. 

Robert (on his knees before her). — Oh! it is true! pardon me! 
I am not bad, but a great anger is agitating my heart and putting 
into disorder all my faculties, and I cannot contain myself. 
Yes, I am going to be very happy. We are going away so far 
away that no one will know us. Don't say no! I want to go 
away and leave them here with their statue, their glory and their 
lives of maniacs. You will see how kind I will be, never bitter 
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any more, and how I will become what it is my destiny to become. 
You do not know me as yet and you will be amazed to discover 
the real man that I will be when I will have left behind me Robert 
Bailly. I am going to take any name, a poor, modest name arid 
one that is obscure, and I will try to make it great according to 
my own heart and my own powers. You will partake of this 
name and of my beautiful laborious existence. I have written 
books, but all that I have written is worth nothing at all. I have 
never been able to say what I wanted to say; there always has 
been between my work and my mind the resistant wall raised 
by him who was my father. I am going to write now what I feel 

myself capable of writing Oh ! Alice, since you love me, 

tell me that I am not merely a shadow and that I have perhaps 

my genius — a genius of my own {Hardly can retain a 

sob and takes Alice in his arms,) 

Alice. — Yes, yes, Robert! Yes, you deserve to be happy, 
to be great; but here you are like one ill, and dominated by fever, 
and it is not thus that one can act and resolve. Now that you 
know the truth you are certainly going to think differently, and 
you will feel yourself stronger and more mature; but wait, there 
will always be time enough to leave the house, when you will have 
carefully weighed matters and will have chosen what is best for 
our happiness. Do nothing while in this anger, wait awhile 

Robert {getting up), — No, I can't wait another day, not even 
another hour. My need for breathing freely is such that it must 
be satisfied immediately. Perhaps if I wait it will never be 
satisfied. 

Alice, — Yes, Robert, but is there no one to whom you must 
account before making so grave a decision? 

Robert, — Knowing what I know, I have to account to no one. 
To-morrow no one will know me and everything will be as it 
should be. 

Alice, — You know you will have to go very far indeed, so 
that in seeing you it be not said 

Robert.— yffhdit^ 
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jilice. — There goes the son of Emanuel Bailly 

Robert. — I don't want that said any longer. 

Alice. — How can you expect the world to give you a name 
other than the one you have borne since your childhood, and that 
the law has given you forever? 

Robert. — I no longer want this name! 

Alice. — It is a beautiful one and you have borne it with 
honor. 

Robert. — It is n't due me and it annoys me. I denounce it 
as a garment of parade that hurts and deforms. 

Alice. — It was pure when you took it; leave it without vio- 
lence and without tearing it, for you have not the right. 

Robert. — I know those who have worn it genteely and who 
have betrayed it. But look at me, Alice, you say you love me, 
and if that is true what matters the name that I give you ? Oh ! 
don't turn away your eyes or I will believe that it is not I alone 
whom you love ! 

Alice. — I love you, Robert, but no one acts wisely in anger. 

Robert (very intensely , without taking his eyes off Alice). — 
No, no! you are not speaking your true thought! You are not 
even thinking your true thought! You love — someone who 
is the son of E. Bailly, but who is not I. You love — E. Bailly, 
but that is not I ! Oh ! it is not your fault if you do not love me. 

Alice. — Robert! 

Robert. — No! all that is only too true! Here I can have 
nothing to myself alone, not even my love. I am going away! 

Alice. — You will not go without me ! 

Robert. — I am going alone! (Takes a few steps; Alice 
throws herself on him. At the door in the rear Mostier appears.) 

Mostier (trembling, very gravely to Alice). — Go upstairs to 
your room and don't leave it until I or your godmother have 
authorized you to do so. Stay here, Robert. 

Robert (ready to leave). — You were saying.^ 

Mostier. — I ask you to stay here. 

Robert. — You have taken habits of authority that no longer 
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permit you to measure your language. You see, sir, I am going 
to take my hat and leave; I am not in the humor this evening to 
listen to you. 

Mostier. — Once again, Alice! 

jilice (feebly). — Robert! (Robert remains mute and cold. 
Alice leaves upon a renewed gesture from Mostier.) 

Mostier. — The moment has not come for me to ask you to 
account for the language you have exchanged with my niece, 
nor of the tenor of this language. To-day, I must speak to you of 
other things. 

Robert. — Mostier, you listen behind doors, but you never 
have the courage to listen long enough. 

Mostier. — I don't wish to get angry, and I will allow you to 
insult me as much as you please. The main thing now is that 
you stay here. 

Robert. — No, no. It is necessary to settle this question that 
you have so stupidly brought up. I wish to leave nothing un- 
achieved behind me. What do you mean — what is it that I 
have to account to you iorl There is a young girl here who is, 
or has been my friend, but I owe you nothing. As to my heart, 
you don't, I hope, mean to put hands on that and — I have noth- 
ing further to say to you. 

Mostier. — So be it! I ask nothing further of you, and the 
object of our interview is quite a different one. Robert, I know 
the cause of your great trouble 

Robert. — Truly .^ 

Mostier. — I know that you want to go away from here be- 
cause you are prey to a great emotion, and it is in the name of 
your mother that I have come to place myself in opposition to the 
cruel madness 

Robert. — Don't deceive yourself; you know nothing. Go 
on! Why are you still interfering.^ 

Mostier. — I will not take notice of a single of your wounding 
words. I tell you that your mother has just confessed 

Robert. — Confessed! Oh! the ridiculous word! Oh! the 
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pretentious word ! Your manner of choosing your words makes 
you utter nothing but nonsense. My mother is not a woman 
who confesses, sir. She is a woman who conmiands 

Mostur. — I know that you have to-day experienced one of 
the most cruel sorrows that could strike a young man of your age 
and your condition. Robert, I understand that a disappoint- 
ment, a sorrow such as you must feel, must have profoundly dis- 
turbed you. But I assure you, you must reflect deeply 

Robert. — What does it mean this tale of disappointment and 
sorrow? But you are mistaken, my good man. The conflict 
that interests me is beyond you, believe me, and you are express- 
ing what is obvious to you in words at which I could die laughing. 
I cannot say that I have a light heart to-day; that, for a surety 
were a lie. But I am not a disappointed man. Do you think, 
perhaps, that I am in need of consolation and have you come to 
give it to me? No, no, I need liberty and solitude, and these 
are things that I cannot find here. Very well! allow me to pass, 
sir 

Mostifr. — In the name of your mother, I will not allow you 
to leave to-day! 

Robert. — What do I want to do in the name of my mother? 
My mother must know that there are certain rare occasions on 
which one cannot permit one's self to be replaced. You are not 
going to play with me, who am a man, as though I were a baby! 
Good-bye ! 

Mostier. — You make one believe that you are not yet a 
man, Robert. Think of the consequences of a flight this evening, 
on the eve of such a day, at a moment where the attention of all 
society is fixed upon you. It is natural that you are ill; it is even 
admissible that you withdraw yourself because of fatigue from 
the obligations that the glory of your — your father imposes on 
us all. But you cannot ostensibly commit an action that by its 
strangeness, by its unexpectedness, contrary to all that one knows 
of you and your family, is going to unchain the curiosity of a 
public only too much inclined to interest itself in the mis- 
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fortune and the ridicule of great men. Your departure, your 
absence, on the eve of the day when the glory of E. Bailly is to 
enter into eternity, all that represents a sort of treason 

Robert. — What have I to do with the glory of E. Bailly? 
It is truly in the name of my mother that you have come to deliver 
to me this little discourse as a sort of opening? Step back, 
Mostier, so that I can look at you and that I can at the same time 
measure all the stupidity one can put into defending one's cause. 
Oh! misery! this the message that my mother sends me at the 
moment when I want to leave her house ! 

Mostier. — Robert! Robert! I implore you, don't scream so 
loud. Think that the house is full of people this evening, that 
there may be people in the salon and that you might be heard 

Robert. — Yes, yes, you fear a scandal. Go along! say the 
word. You fear a scandal and that is why you ask me not to 
talk so loud, and that is why you fear everything from a curious 
untractable soul, and that is why you have undertaken to keep 
me here until what you call my grief and my disappointment have 
passed away! Oh ! I don't know what is keeping me from opening 
wide these doors, and from crying 

Mostier {frightened). — I beg of you, Robert, Robert! 

Robert. — Are you going to leave me alone! Don't dare to 

touch me, take your hands off me or I will box your ears 

{Enter Mme. Bailly, calm and straight.) 

Mme. Bailly. — Let him go, Mostier. 

Mostier {out of breath). — Madam, Madam, this is not a 
rational being, this is a madman, a demented creature. 

Mme. Bailly. — Very well, you can retire, my dear friend; 
and leave us now, my son and myself. 

Mostier. — Certainly, Madam, for I can no longer answer for 
myself. {Goes.) 

Robert {beside himself and undone). — I want to go away from 
here! Why did you send this man? Why do you come yourself? 
Why must I encounter before this door all those whom I don't 
wish to see ? And perhaps it was you also who sent Alice ? Come, 
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since you do not answer me, let me say good-bye to you. (Mif e* 
Bailly remains immovable^ without answering.) Pardon me, it 
were perhaps more suitable for me, after the discovery that I 
have made, to throw myself on your breast, tragic and pale, so 
that we could weep together. It is not thus, however, that I will 
act, and I feel myself less crushed than delivered 

Mme. Bailly. — Be quiet! 

Robert. — Oh ! I do not know whether you can understand me; 
but why have you constantly crushed me, under the glory of this 
man who is not my father? I have formed the project of being 
myself hereafter, and I go forth from here to realize this project. 
Don't look at me with this assurance. You have not raised me 
to have pity with the weaknesses of others, but simply in the cult 
of a glory that is all devouring, and which from now on I will 
thoroughly despise. I would have left secretly, peaceably, if 
everyone had not opposed my wishes. But you have not a single 
honest reason for keeping me here — and I am too unhappy after 
all to hear you speak of affection. 

Mme. Bailly. — Be quiet! 

Robert. — Oh, no! I will not be quiet. {Goes to one of the 
shelves of the bookcase.) See, there was this in the house that was 
mine: these three little books that I have written. They are no 
more mine than the rest. {Draws out three books and throws them 
on the floor.) You know only too well who has dictated them to 
me. I have said nothing there of what I really want to say, of 
what I must say. They are but bad copies of all these, of all 

these {Takes out large volumes and throws them on the 

ground.) Oh ! I bear you ill-will for not having loved me enough 
to have spared me, either my whole life or this single minute 

Mme. Bailly {moves toward Robert). — Be quiet! 

Robert. — But why do )X)u want me to be quiet? Are you, 
too, afraid of the noise, afraid of scandal? You fear only frank* 
ness, you can tell me so to-day. Your house is full of people, 
I know it; all these people now have their stomachs filled by 
you and you aR* afraid that my voice might reach them, for they 
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are here below, back there, to the right, to the left, all over! 
You are afraid that I will lose my reason perhaps at the very 
minute when you have completed your task, and when the' glory 
of your husband has reached its height. {He is before the statue.) 
Poor man! Poor great man! Served by imbeciles and betrayed 
by the others ! Do you want me to pity him then ! How can you 
expect me to respect the memory of a man whom you have de- 
ceived? For it is true, you deceived him and you deceive me 
more than you did him 

Mine. Bailly (firmlyy in a low voice), — I did not deceive you, 
my child. You are what you had to become, what you could 
become. 

Robert. — You have made a shadow of me. Know that I now 
will have my soul and my — genius ! 

Mme. Bailly. — And I, I am your mother and I, who know 
you, I tell you that your destiny is here, and that your soul can 
no longer be a stranger to this man's. 

Robert. — I no longer know this man. 

Mme. Bailly. — If that is true, why are you afraid to look 
at his image .^ 

Robert. — Well, I am looking at it. 

Mme. Bailly. — See how you resemble him just the same. 

Robert. — Don't say that or I will pluck out my face. 

Mme. Bailly. — You resemble him still more by what is 
beneath your face. 

Robert. — You know that I am capable of daring things ! 

Mme. Bailly. — I know that you will never be able to forget 
him. 

Robert. — Oh! don't defy me! or I will overthrow it — your 
statue. {Precipitates himself toward it.) 

Mme. Bailly {against the statue). — There are others in the 
world larger than this ! 

Robert. — You must not defy me ! 

Mme. Bailly. — Throw it on me, my child ! (Robert, over- 
whelmedjalls on his knees. Mme. Bailly puts her hand on his head.) 
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Robert (groaning). — What do you want? What do you 
want of me ? 

Mnif. Bailly. — To pardon all that you have just said and 
done. 

Robert (sobs furiously). — Oh! I do not want to weep! I do 
not want, I do not want to 

Mme. Bailly (drawing him to her). — It is n't enough not to 
want to, and you have never been so much in need of it. Say 
no more (kisses Aim), it is enough that you are my son. And 
yet I could not kiss you before. But now you are as when you 
were small and you will not want to make m.e unhappy. 

Robert (with choked voice). — Tell me that you will let me 
depart. 

Mme. Bailly. — No, no, I will not let you depart. You are 
my son and you will not go elsewhere. What could I nrake of 
you? This man became great, and as I was no longer foolish I 
wished that you should resemble him and become his son. 

Robert. — You should have abandoned me and not have 
enfolded me in these lies — you should have let me become the 
man that I would have been all by myself. 

Mme. Bailly. — There is no such thing as a destiny missed. 
Believe me, we become only what we must become. And how 
could I have abandoned you, Roberc, since I — I loved you? I 
have never seen you cry until this minute, and I am almost happy, 
because your father (looks at the statue) had a large abundant 
heart and he knew how to cry. And now you resembled him 
by your tears. 

Robert (conquered). — Oh! mother! 

Afme. Bailly. — What could I do? What can I do for you, 
but what I have done? Events have been stronger than the 
wishes of a single man. I have often thought that a day would 
come where a storm would break out over you and I feared and 
I waited for this day, thinking that if I did not lose you in the 
tempest you would be more entirely mine thereafter. And the 
storm has passed 
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Robert. — Oh! mother! 

Mme. Bailly. — Yes, it has passed. And do not say any- 
more that you are going to leave me; you have n't the right. 
What can you do against this grand figure at a moment, when 
even we are not going to be able to do anything more for it? It 
has invaded the world, and the name of E. Bailly is not of those 
that one can forget; he is already in eternity! I devoted myself 
to its grandeur with all the more submission, because I had failed 
to recognize its greatness. Pardon me if I have carried you along 
in this wish, since you are the only witness of my weakness. Do 
you not want me to be pardoned? Stay by my side and we will 
construct a beautiful heroic future; and no one is sacrificed who 
accepts the sacrifice. I have never begged anyone so long as I 
have just begged you, my child, and I am ready to go down on my 
knees if your heart so demands. 

Robert. — I demand nothing. What do you want me to do? 
(MosTiER, who has noiselessly entered the roorriy discreetly gathers 
up the books to put them back in place. Mostier thus will watch 
over the perfect order of the roomy then he gradually turns on first 
all the lampSy then the entire light.) 

Mme. Bailly. — I wish you to do nothing that is contrary to 
your own wishes. 

Robert. — Very well, mother, let my wishes be yours. 

Mme. Bailly. — No, your wishes may go hand in hand with 
mine, but they are not mine. Look at me, my son; don't turn 
away your eyes, don't put me to the shame of turning away your 
eyes. Let me arrange your hair and smooth this visage; put a 
little peace into it. It is well, I recognize you. again; I recognize 
my son, who will not again wish to torment me, and who will 
let me grow old honorably. (Mostier has gone to open the door 
at the rear, then a second door opening into a large salon, whose 
lights are visible.) 

Mostier {into the ear of Mme. Bailly). — Madam, Mr. 
Treuillebert and all these other gentlemen insist on talking to 
you this evening. 
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Mntf. Bailly. — Robert, will you give me your arm to go and 
rejoin these gentlemen? (Robert submits with a motion of his 
head.) Go on, Mostier, we are following you. (Mostier goes outj 
and a vague noise of conversation is heard soon after. The gallery is 
filled with groups that go toward the library. Mme. Bailly, stand- 
ing opposite Robert, is gazing at him with ardent attention, as 
though to assure herself of him. Then suddenly resolved she holds 
out an arm that Robert takes. Groups of invited guests invade the 
room. A murmur of conversation and greeting is heard.) 

Curtain 
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By F. T. Marinetti— (jFtt^ttm^fl) 

Translated from the Italian by Anne Simon 

NOCTURNE 

{In three voices) 

For us, for us only, in the languor 

Of that suave sensual night, 

The Wind, weary of eternally traveling and deluded 

By its rapidity of phantasm, 

With languid hands was crushing 

In the profundity of space, the sumptuous velvets 

Of a great pillow of shadow, diamonded 

With sidereal tears ! 

For us, for us only, the Wind was fainting with sweetness 

Upon the hot and anxious breasts 

Of the waves of Spring 

Like a lover with his body perfumed with spices. 

His forehead crowned with poppies. 

In the vast weariness of this sensual night! . . . 

Side by side we were going. 

The pulse of our hearts beating rhythmically 

With the sobs and sighs of the waves of our desires . . . 

She had the fragile grace and suppleness of flowers 

In the sensuous movement of her walk, light and persuasive. 

Amidst her azure veil which seemed to give her wings. 

And fright took me by the throat. 

As my arm girdled 

Her lithe and aerial figure. 

Which at each step seemed to want to vanish, 

With the soft and languid flight of the dove. 

Through clouds edged with gold! . . . 

439 
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She had in her eyes the humid and attentive silence 

Of the solitary and rare violets, 

Which wrecked sail-boats, driven by the tempest, 

Discover miraculously in evenings of tranquility 

Behind some promontory. 

Along the cursed coast! . . . 

I remember the pallor of her face, panting 

Under the weight of her glorious head of hair, 

And the gold mass which fell down her back 

Like a regal crown — scorned! . . . 

I remember her kisses impregnated with the Ideal 

Which slowly ran from her half-opened lips. 

I remember her voice which had the long silken rustling 

Of crushed roses. . . . 

THE VOICE OF THE WOMAN 

My love, do you see far away the thin stars of gold 
Which go by with light step on the beach. 
Graceful, two by two, in luminous embrace ? 
They are half nude, and from time to time 
Their bodies of pearl taper, 
And their rosy flesh, blooming 
Out from the soft mother-of-pearl. 
Drips with bloody rubies ! . . . 

MY VOICE 

My heart trembles to see them so sweet and fragile. 

To see their tender faces clarified by ecstasies 

And lost in the vortexes 

Of their thick hair of turquoise . . . 

My heart trembles to see them swim vagrantly 

With the calm indifference of their arms of rays . . . 

Do you not know, my love, that I could descend 

To the immeasurable abysses of the seas, 
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Or in the labyrinths of death, 

Only to kiss the poor crushed lips ^ 

Of a drowned Star? 

dying Stars of my childhood nights! 
Still I sob to hear you agonize 

Like the pallid shipwrecked, 
Inthecruel waters of my heart! . . . 
Oh ! I will never be able to succor them, 
Because all my Stars are far away, 
Very far away from our human lips ! . . . 

THE VOICE OF THE WOMAN 

Weep no more, my lover, because my heart suffers! 

Has your mouth forgotten the intoxication of my kiss • . . 

Why dost thou wish to consume in that way thy desire 

Upon the chimerical pupils of the Stars ? . . , 

Close thine eyes that I may kiss thine eyelids ! . . . 

Close thine eyes that I may linger on them 

Withmy eager lips, deliciously! . . . 

MY VOICE 

Alas ! my love ! Thou to me art more sad 

And further away when I have thee in my arms, 

Than an intangible shipwrecked Star! . . . 

THE VOICE OF THE WOMAN 

Speak not thus ... I cannot understand thee . . . 

1 am all inundated with love, and full of thee! . . . 
Look, bold one ! Thy tender mouth 

Enchains all of me ... 

Let me untie my veil 

That thou mayst be able to caress me as thou wishest, 

My body which is thine! . . . 

Nothing I expect of God, neither of the Stars, 
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Because thou lovest me ! . . . I feel thee ... I kiss thee, 
And my lips go to sleep, dreaming amidst thy lips. 
And thy kisses remain forever in my veins. . . . 

MY VOICE 

Oh! howfaraway is thy mouth from me still! . . . 

I see it open itself a little, like an ardent cloud 

Upon the smiling mother-of-pearl of the moon, 

And thou seemest to me languidly bent 

Over the stem of a chimerical galley which vanishes . . . 

Alas ! Thou canst do nothing else but strip thy kisses 

With thy finger-tips and from far away, 

With a pallid gesture which vanishes like a flash! . . . 

THE VOICE OF THE SEA 

Your burning caresses, your subtle caresses. 

Are like the tragic groping of the blind 

In the corridors of a labyrinth. . . . 

Your kisses always have the insatiable ravenousness 

Of two deaf men in an enraged dispute 

Shut up in the bottom of a dark prison. . . . 

With all your most poignant love 

And with all your caresses 

You shall forever be lost, buried 

In the burning Theban desert of your flesh! . . . 

Thou who persisted in unsatisfied kisses 

Upon the body of a woman who moans in your arms, 

Why do you contemplate with such sadness 

The unapproachable mouth of the far-away Stars? 

MY VOICE 

O Sea, treacherous Sea, that goest, vagabond, far away 
Amidst the rays of mist, cursed sorcerer . . . 
Knowest thou the joy of tearing off slowly 
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A heart-rending spasm from this dying flesh, 

And to heap up by force of caresses and tumultuous kisses 

The burning honey of wantonness 

In her open veins? . . . 

I await the supreme thrill 

Of this sensitive, pliant body which dissolves in delight. 

And I want the supreme communion 

Of our agony, because her body 

Finally thanks me, inebriated with joy 

With the cruel slowness of my daggers . . . 

Because, finally, the innumerable lips 

Of all its wounds may kiss fervidly 

The blades which make her weep and die, 

Happy and pierced. ... 

If I try to go far from her, suddenly her breasts 

Fascinate my look. 

Like banks of vaporous mother-of-pearl 

Ennobled by the dawn. 

Which I saw so many times upon the curve of the horizon 

From the prow of the ship ... 

Oh ! fascinating banks, burning with the Ideal, 

Calm pillows of sand, 

Which shall surpass in rapid flight my great migratory 

dreams! . . . 
And this pure brow shines sometimes in the shadow. 
Like the illuminated window 
In a villa, that seems to us bathed 
In a golden felicity . . . 
Oh ! the sweetness of living 
In the intimate warmth of her soul 
Under a brow so transparent! . . . 

THE VOICE OF THE SEA 

However far thou travelest, galloping, flung towards the unknow, 
Thou canst never see again the clear, illuminated glass 
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In the evening of calm felicity! • . . 

How far away it is from thy soul, 

This beautiful ideal forehead 

That thy lips touch so tenderly! . . . 

Your kisses shall be always, always illusive, 

Because an infinite heaven separates you both ! . . . 

MY VOICE 

Yes ! I feel it, I feel it. . . . 

Profound abysses immensify themselves between our insatiable 

hearts! . . . 
And I know well, great Sea, that thy turquoise waves. 
Like extended arms dripping with precious stones, 
Smile far from me, at the other pole. 
With eyes full of joy much more hallucinating ! . . . 
I know that thou runnest with more sweet abandon 
And more sparse perfumes, shelling thy rosy pearls 
Upon the joyful bank, that one great divine Evening 
Bathes all in felicity and immutable azure! 
Also I know that other lovers 
Extend themselves upon the sands, like us, 
Anguished amidst the ardent opening of the stars. 
And desperately inconsolable 
To feel their mouths so far away 

While they exhausted themselves in frenzied kisses ! . . . 
And I feel that our caresses, our subtle 
Caresses, are like 
The tragic groping of the blind 
In the corridors of a labyrinth! . . . 
I feel that our kisses have the mad impetuosity 
Of a rabid dialogue between two deaf people 
Shut up in the bottom of a black prison ! . . . 
I feel that we shall be always, always buried 
In the burning Theban desert of our flesh . . . 
Alone in the midst of the monotonous sound of voices of the tavern 
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Which rise from the profundity of wantoness. . . . 
Alone under Destiny and its great rocks 
Of sorrow, suspended over our heads . . . 
Alone, under Destiny which crashes ominously 
Like a colossal flood-gate! . . . 

THE VOICE OF THE SEA 

Go then, my child, go then — 

Opening wide thy delirious eyes 1 

Scale the black mountains of the night, 

Visit the Stars, one by one . . . 

The Stars, cursed golden city 

With the battlements of diamonds, 

Which you will meet here and there, upon the immense Milky 

Way! . . . 
Thou will'st go in the paths of the sky 
From one firmament to another, following from a distance 
The luminous track of a comet, 
Panting with passion for the One that thou bringest 
In thy heart enchained, but intangible, 
Adhering to thy lips, but forever far away. . . . 
Towards the one that cannot be thine, 
In spite of the horrible spasm which rends you ! . . . 
Thou wilt, thou wilt go as far as the confines of the heaven, 
And always, always thou wilt be far away from her. 
As when you pressed her passionately in your arms, . . . 

THE SONG OF THE LOVE — MENDICANT 

I saw thee one evening, long ago, I know not where. 
And from that time I waited impatiently . . . 
The Night, proud with stars and pale blue perfumes. 
Languished her nudity upon me, 
Dazzled and convulsed with love ! . . . 
Desperately, the Night 
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Opened her constellations 

Like palpitating veins of purple and gold, 

And all the illuminated voluptuousness of her blood 

Filtered through the vast heavens. . . . 

I stood, inebriated, waiting under thy lighted windows, 

Which were the only flames in space . . . 

Immobile, I awaited the supreme marvel 

Of thy love, and the ineffable charity of thy glance ! . . . 

. . . For I am the mendicant hungry for the Ideal, 
Who goes along the shores 
Imploring kisses and love to nourish his dream! 
With rancorous covetousness I desired the jewels of the heavens 
To adorn thy queenly nudity . . . 
And towards thee I flashed 
My savage glance, blood-stained in the shadow. 
Like the wasted arms of a dying one ! 
Everything seemed to become gigantic from the amplitude of my 

dream ! 
Bells rattled in the heavens 
Like monstrous mouths: 
The mouths, perhaps, of Destiny! . . . Bells 
Invisible and savage 
Seemed to open over me in the silence 
Like overturned abysses! . . . 

A great wall erected itself before me. 

Implacable and proud as desperation ! 

I waited alone, and a thousand stars. 

Restless stars, seemed to dart 

From thy windows. 

Like a flight of sparks from a furnace of gold ! . . . 

Thy sweet shadow appeared before the window. 

Like a terrorized soul 

Which agitates itself in agonized pupils. 

And thou for me became a prey 
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Delirious up there, at the extreme summit 

Of the lofty towers of my Dream ! . . . 

My love (with shining teeth and slanting eyes) grasped 

With a great gesture its red swords 

And barbarously arose 

Towards thy tragic splendor. 

For I am the insatiable mendicant who walks 

Towards the faint warmth of breasts, 

Towards the languor of lips, 

The implacable mendicant 

Who goes along the shores 

Stealing love and kisses 

To nourish his Dream! . . . 

The gloomy night opened itself at the foot of the wall, 

And thou appearedst, suavely blooming 

Near me, white and pure in the midst of the shadows. 

Trembling like the counsels of the nocturnal breeze ! . . . 

And everything was annulled around me. 

And my dream shattered the world 

With just a blow of its wing! 

Surely — I thought — in the fabulous gardens 

Where my soul exiles itself, 

Chimerical peach-trees made 

Thy yielding flesh, with the odorous snow 

Of their flowers. 

Moulded by the sonorous fingers of the wind ! . . . 

I came to thee, trembling and devout. 

As in a temple . . . advancing uncertainly. 

As in a damp grotto ! . . . 

To thee I came, stumbling with each of my timid steps, 

Holding my breath 

In order not to awaken Sorrow in Passing! . . . 

Thy smile disclosed itself 

In the serene lake of thy face, 
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As at the placid falling of a flower . . . 

Thy smile opened itself like a fan. 

Fluctuating in the heavens, and made pallid 

The impetuous face of the Stars in the silence! . . . 

I spoke to thee volubly of strange things, 

Bathed my soul with a disgorged anguish, 

And it seemed to me that I was in the midst 

Of the current of a voluptuous river. 

Avidly, thou sought my soul 

On my lips, like golden honey! . . . 

I felt my face become inflamed 
Like a burning castle, pillaged by the enemy. 
I spoke to thee, and my distorted thoughts 
Were reflected, far away and vaporous. 
In the tranquil lake of thy face. 

Thou desircdst to respond to me, but knew not what to say. 

Thou demanded of me my anguish, my fears, 

Since thou saw*st me tremble on the threshold 

Like a culprit . . . 

And I was like the wounded vaga 3onds 

WTio go, hoarse. 

From gate to gate in search of refuge. 

Amidst the raised fists of the implacable crowd! . . . 

Tliou spv^ke to me of indifferent things ! . . . Thou desircdst to 

know 
Of mv tvast Hfe^ mv far-awav countrv , . . 

« « • « ^ 

Thou desircdiit to know mv name« 

And all thai 5$ usual to ask 

Of tired travelers who drink at the fountains 

Ir. the ex^xrr.inir^ 

W>.<^n a'! b<Vv>n".e5 dark . . . 

Fv>r I am ihr mendicants hunjrr>' for the Ideal, 
W'rso ooni^^ji fron^ DoS>av know^ where. 
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And goes along the shores . . . 

Begging for love and kisses to nourish his Dream ! . . . 

I followed thee finally to thy house: 

We were alone, far away from human multitudes, 

Upon the threshold of the Infinite, and I felt 

The suavity of twilight upon the sea. 

When it shelters itself in a violent gulf 

Humid with silence! . . . 

We were alone, and my Dream 

To thy Dream, sang: 

*0h! Cast languidly down thine eyelids 

Upon the erring foolishness of thy glance. 

Lower thine eyelids mystically and slowly. 

Like the closing of angels' wings . . . 

Lower thy rosy eyelids, 

In order that the quick flame of thine eyes may creep in, 

Like a sigh of the Moon through half-closed blinds. 

Lower thine eyelids, and then raise them again. 

And I will be able to lose myself in thine eyes. 

In thine eyes, forever. 

Like the evening on drowsy lakes. 

Amidst foliage, placid and dark! 

*Be sweet, because my heart 

Trembles amidst thy fingers . . . Be sweet! . . . 

The Shadow waits to spy on our inebriation, — and Silence 

Bends itself and caresses us 

Like a tender mother ... Be sweet! . . . 

For the first time I adore 

My own soul, and I admire it 

Because it loves thee so, like a poor madman! 

I adore my lips because they desire thee . . . 

My soul is thine, — my soul 

Is so far away and azure as to seem a stranger to me. 

Before thee my soul humbles itself 
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Like a dying sheep, and lulled to sleep. 
Shivering under thy fragile feet 
Like a meadow which becomes silvery 
Under the furtive steps of the moon ., . . 

*Come! . . . My foolish lips will attract 

Thy pensive face and thy great sad eyes 

Towards the dazzling banks of the Dream . . , 

Towards the divine archipelagoes of clouds! . . . 

My lips shall be indefatigable 

Like the one who tows slowly, 

In the rosy freshness of the morning. 

The great barques with the solemn sails 

Through the scintillating pearliness 

Of the far-away sea . . . And I 

Shall be no more than thy breath . . . And my blood 

In its course shall carry the perfume of thy lips 

Like a river in the Spring, inebriated with flowers ! . . . 

Then thy rosy mouth opened itself. 

Fragile, buzzing sea-conch, 

Murmuring sinuously 

The deliriu n of space and the febrile song of seas ! 

At the rhythm of thy voice, my heart 

Prepared itself to weigh anchor 

Towards gulfs exalted by the sun, 

And through gleaming islands of gold . . . 

Thou told me ingenuously 

That never had any one so sung 

To the gates of thy heart . . . 

That never had any one wept 

His dream and his sorrow 

On thy breast, perfuming it with tears ! . . . 

For I am the mendicant who weeps and laments, 

The mendicant hungry for the Ideal, 

Who comes from nobody knows where, and goes along the shores 
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Imploring ove and kisses 
To nourish his Dream! . . . 

Thy soothing and velvety gestures 

Had the caressing languor 

Which oars have upon the brown water in the evening . . . 

The liquid and plaintive hour rippled, shivering, — 

Our voices fell . . . 

But Lust, alas, spied us. 

Searching insiduously in the shadow . . . 

Lust, crawling, panting, along the walls! . . . 

Through the open window, from time to time, 

The wind of the night 

Breathed on us 

Swelling out obscenely 

The purple curtains . . . 

We saw the lamp of gold faint 

Like a sick child amidst filmy laces, 

And sweetly die . . . 

We saw the chaste flickerings of the lamp. 

Kneeling, fading, along the walls 

Like praying angels . . . 

And our own dreams bent, melancholy 

And resigned in the silence . . . 

TTien my foolish desire appeared to thee 

Unsheathed, like a sword 

And, groping along thy pure body. 

With a wild gesture sought violently 

The absorbing warmth of thy mouth. 

Madly, in a black intoxication. 

Brutally we united our lips. 

As if committing a crime ! 

My lips infuriated themselves 

Upon thine, heavily 

And our mouths were as bloody 

As two lances! 
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With a sublime gesture. 

Thou ofFeredst to me, deliriously, thy sweet nudity, 

Like a flagon to a pilgrim, and 

I quenched my immense thirst 

Upon thy naked body, until I was delirious. 

Seeking there immense Forgetfulness . . . 

Trembling, and with dizziness. 

My Soul inclines itself 

Upon thy radiant beauty. 

Like an abyss which makes one dizzy 

With its perfumes and hot light! . . . 

Thine eyes grew languid, sweetly, 

Under thy rosy eyelids, 

— Like lamps veiled with filmy silk, — 

And, bending low over thine unbound hair, 

I took finally thy Soul, all 

Thy Soul, religiously, 

With my eager, waiting lips, 

As one takes the consecrated host. 

When I went again on my way 
Tlirough the pr^'^fundity of the livid night, 
Mv heart became black, was thirstv. 
And eagerly I drank the black 
Water of the fountains . . . 

. . . Then I fled, precipitating my steps. 
Towards the I'nknown . . . 
For I am the mendicant. 
Who gvH^s along the shores 

Imploring love and kisses to nourish his Oream, — 
With the fear in his heart that he may sink f6re\-cr 
His bKx\lv feet 

In the carnal freshness of the sands^ on the shores of the seas. 
In some evening 
Of mortal fatigue and infinite Void! . . • 



AN APPRECIATION OF 
MARINETTI 

By Anne Simon 

^ / love him who worketh and inventeth to build a house for the 
Superman.'^ — Nietzsche, 

IT would be impossible to find a more appropriate * motif ' 
for the appreciation of this unique man, Marinetti, the 
justly celebrated Futuristic poet of Italy, than these 
words of his giant-brother, Nietzsche. The above words, 
with their most literal significance, may be used to describe 
the aims and ideals of this man, the same man who was 
called a pornographer by some of his own people. 

Marinetti was born in Alexandria, Egypt, of Italian parents. 
No classic institution of learning existing in that city, he entered 
the Sorbonne in Paris, and won his diploma of Bachelor of Letters. 
He then entered the University of Paris, and later the Uni- 
versity of Genoa, receiving there his degree of Doctor of Law. 
As far as we know, he has written entirely in the French language, 
the works being afterwards translated into Italian. And so, 
Italian in type and style, it is now clear to us that he became a 
French writer only through force of circumstances. He seems to 
have divided his literary activities between Paris and Milan. 

We believe a more comprehensive presentation of the poet's 
broad scheme of life, and his ide^tlistic horizon, may be given by a 
resume of the circumstances connected with his legal censure for 
having written the much discussed novel, "Mafarka il Futurista," 
than by any other approach to the subject. 

Modernism must have made a more rapid progress than we 
realize, for as recently as 1910, Marinetti, even then the leading 
Futurist of Italy, was tried in Milan for writing this novel, 
considered by the authorities an indecent book. It sounds like an 
echo of the early Victorian age, when we read of the Public Minis- 
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ter's demand to have the trial take place behind closed doors. 
Happily the opposition to this proposal triumphed. Young 
Italy, that generous, sympathetic and valorous spirit, encouraged 
him, as shown by the number of Futurists who came from all 
parts of Italy to be present at the trial, and to fight, if necessary, 
for their gifted leader. 

Marinetti defended himself most ably, and with logic, elo- 
quence and suavity. During the trial he revealed many things 
hitherto unknown about himself. He is a rich man, thrdugh 
inheritance, and it is typical of him that he has used much of his 
wealth to advance his audacious (so considered) projects, one of 
his aims being to re-create and renew the artistic movement in 
Italy. He publishes in Milan, a magazine called 'Poesia,' to 
wh:ch he has given eight years of indefatigable labor, and an 
unselfish expenditure of money, using this magazine to spread the 
Futuristic creed, which was really born in the Paris ^Figaro.* He 
is surrounded by a group of young poets and painters, who 
literally adore him. Like Paul Fort to-day in France, he takes 
great pleasure in protecting and encouraging the young writer, 
in protecting him from the avarice and myopic vision of editors 
and publishers. We should be intensely grateful to these large- 
hearted men who are so patient with the younger artists. And 
here we would like to add, that it was this same spirit of sweet 
patience and sincere interest, which caused Paul Fort to discover 
Maeterlinck. He not only advanced him, but he kept him before 
the literary world of Paris, afterward saying, with a humility 
both unusual and touching, * I owe more to Maeterlinck than he 
owes to me.* 

In Italy and France they love art. This explains, with a 
slight modification of the Nietzschean nomenclature, the willing- 
ness to seek and reseek, and to re-value and constantly re-value. 
We will quote some fragmentary sentences spoken by 
Marinetti at his trial, which are very indicative of the man: 

*Our movement is fatal. The dying await our coming. 
, . . I shall never weary. . . . Business opportunism, contempt 
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for youth, moral and physical cowardice, these are the things 
we combat. You have called me a pornographer! These are the 
things I have combatted in Italy!' 

But before allowing ourselves to make any comments on 
Futurism, we will analyze briefly Marinetti's novel, *Mafarka.' 

Without doubt, some of the images and descriptions in this 
book would seem grossly revolting to us. His daring disregard 
of conventional speech cannot be judged by our standards; in 
Italy there is much greater freedom. In *Mafarka' is described 
most impressively the ascent of an African hero, a man of temerity 
and cunning, who after exhibiting an unbridled desire to live, the 
desire for victory in battle, who after having had all sorts of ex- 
periences and adventures, suddenly raised himself from this vain- 
glorious military heroism to philosophic and artistic heroism. 
In this novel he describes the glorious evolution of life, life which 
was first vegetal, then animal and then human, and which should 
finally manifest itself in a miraculous being, winged and immortal. 
With great beauty of idealism, he brings to man unbounded hope 
for his ultimate physical and spiritual perfection. He wants to 
liberate man from lust, from that lust which slowly consumes and 
devours. He wants to assure man of his speedy liberation from 
sleep, fatigue and death. 

And this is the man they call a pornographer! 

The prevailing idea in this book is of Nietzschean or'gin, 
that man shall surpass himself. It is more a poem than a novel, 
in which is portrayed the approaching liberty of man through 
spiritual conquest. It is full of contrasts between brutal instinct 
and the development of the spiritual nature. It is full of rich and 
strange images — images of love and of victory — of desire for 
lust and for chastity — of rebellion and of sacrifice. It is both 
tragic and lyric, and compels us to realize the author's clairvoyant 
and exalted vision. Marinetti loved *Mafarka' more than any 
of his other books, because he used it to convey his great Futuristic 
dream. He considered it an African poem, illuminated by un- 
bounded fantasy. And it is a poem, utterly incomprehensible 
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though to the majority of intelligences, so disgracefully un- 
familiar with poetry. 

In order to be true to African customs and life he found it 
necessary to lay a certain stress on things regarded as indecent to 
civilized eyes; for he says that * Africa may be symbolized in 
three words : heat, filth and lust.* He did not write of the Africa 
of Pierre Loti, nor did he try to prettily adjust it for the academic 
and private salons of Paris. In the one chapter of *Marfarka * 
which really led to its incrimination, his motive was ethical. He 
wanted to suggest that even out of the seething cauldron of lust 
and brutality, a finer being might emerge. He wanted to prove 
that man can conquer his carnal instincts. He used the incidents 
in this chapter to show his violent disgust of man's brutalities and 
brutishness. It is easy for anyone of even fairly broad vision 
to see his purpose, through the very crudeness of the vocabulary, 
through his exactness of vulgar detail. It gives his hero the 
opportunity to denounce a race that could be so frequently guilty 
of the crime stated there. One should rather be moved by the 
artistic power of the representation of that orgy. In defending 
his book at the trial, Marinetti said : * I have tried to show, accord- 
ing to the law of contrast, the ascent of the human spirit when 
freed from the tyranny of love and the obsession of woman; how 
it detaches itself finally from earth and opens its great wings, 
which lay folded and asleep in the flesh of man.' — Can man have 
a finer motive than this? 

It is difficult to understand why there should have been 
legal prosecution for the writing of this book. Italy accepted the 
"Aphrodite' of Pierre Louys, which was translated into Italian 
and published in Italy. 'Mafarka' was also written in French, 
translated into Italian, and we think published by the same firm. 
And the writings of Boccaccio, are they not recognized as classics 
in Italy .J^ And then, there is the autobiography of Benvenuto 
Cellini that remained uncondemned. Capuana, professor of 
the University of Catania, who defended Marinetti in a long and 
profound treatise, which shall always remain a precious document 
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in Italian literature, recalled to the audience an incident con- 
nected with San Giroloma, one of the earliest translators of the 
Bible, who even while in the act of translating this holy book, kept 
under his pillow the comedies of Aristophanes! He, apparently, 
was not scandalized by the indecent boldness of this great Athe- 
nian. We like to think of some other great men who met the same 
fate as Marinetti: Baudelaire, Flaubert and Swinburne, for ex- 
ample. The critics who most violently censured Marinetti are 
those who criticize from the standpoint of popular morality. 
Our entire scale of moral values should be subjected to criticism 
first. Some of his critics hate him, and why.? Because he dis- 
turbs them — that is the unforgivable crime with certain insular 
mentalities. 

Marinetti is an artist, and not a man of sensual vision. In 
his art, he persistently deals in contrasts, considering it legitimate 
to use any details which will make the contrasts more prominent. 
There is a vast difference between a book that incites a person to 
sensuality, and a book just as repulsive in plot and description, 
but in which the writer makes evident the repulsion in his heart. 
A few critics suggested that he at least might have eliminated cer- 
tain harsh, crude, ugly words, or that he might have used the mask 
a little more freely. We answer that by saying, when a great 
writer is in the anguish of creation, he cannot be anything but 
sincere, and is far removed from word-coquetry. 

With Marinetti, the thought is often so colossal, that lan- 
guage can hardly sustain it, and the imagery so subtle, that one 
feels it cannot be translated into language. He is not polished 
in his work, but we cannot fail to admire the truly extraordinary 
force of his creation. 

He thinks one of the principles of the highest type of litera- 
ture is to consider the images not as accessories or decoration, 
but as really essential elements of expression — unconscious in- 
struments to fix the elusive truth, and to indicate the indefinite 
and the undefinable. 

Marinetti's first epic poem was called ^La Conquete des 
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^M>ilesj which was an enormous oceanic vision, in which he de- 
picted the battle between the tempestuous waves, and the in- 
accessible stars. (The motto of the Futurists might well be, 
'The Conquest of the Stars/) In this poem there are no erotic 
or sentimental details. Woman is excluded, as she is also in his 
satiric tragedy, ^Re Baldoria.^ As the curtain rises in this last- 
named play, the women are seen going away, indignant at the low 
and vulgar sensuality of man, and with an ultra-idealistic protest 
they leave the men to their destiny. We only mention this as 
another point in his defense. This work was written in 1910, and 
received high commendation in France. Many critics who were 
strongly opposed to Futurism admired this work, and the cele- 
brated critic, Borgese, considered it full of * the stupendous force 
of Aristophean conception, and a most subtle phantasmagoria, 
in which the imaginative fecundity of the poet draws us with him. 
Marinetti was the founder of Futurism in Italy. Futurism, 
like the Nietzschean philosophy, acknowledges no laws, no codes, 
no magistrates, no police, no * moral eunuchs,' as Marinetti aptly 
calls them. It is a scourge for mental cowards. It is a bomb 
to blow up the Past. Its followers do not believe in building on 
the ruins of that Past. In the words of its great interpreter, 
*we want the work of art to be burned with tie corpse of its 
creator. That which survives Genius, does it not perhaps poison 
living Genius by a sort of nostalgia.^' He believes that it is right 
to sacrifice the Past and Tradition in order to ensure the growth 
of a stronger work. The Futurists seek to spread the contagion 
of courage, and are magnificent in their fearlessness. One must 
ad lire this heroism. In their souls is a glorious passion for Art. 
With indifference to the Past comes an equal indifference to their 
own immortality. (Marinetti calls this immortality *a dream of 
usurious souls, just as contemptible as the Christian idea of 
Paradise!*) It matters not if their traces are effaced by those 
who follow. To them, the absorbing thought is the ascent to the 
heights, with the glowing treasure in their uplifted hands, which 
they have wrested from the depths. Marinetti believes that no 
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more than talent will spring from building on the Past, and that 

genius must destroy before it starts to rebuild. 

His art is barbaric, impulsive and opulent. His ideal, like 

that of Novalis, is the search for the transcendental self. The 

beautiful tribute paid by Swinburne to the Orientalist, Burton, 

might equally well be said of Marinetti: 

*A soul whose eyes were keener than the sun. 
A soul whose wings were wider than the world.' 



FROM THE MOUNTAIN TOP 

By Alvilde Prydz 

Translated from the Norwegian by Hester Coddington 

Fair is the earth ! 

I see light streaming forth — I see joy ascending. ... I 
hear it as it seethes and foams, in jubilant exultation. . . . 
Fair is the earth ! 

No, terrible is the earth ! 

I see gloom — and sorrow and anguish above the storm- 
black wave. ... I see the lowest depths of suffering. I hear 
the wail of distress as it rises, and grief lamenting. ... I see 
souls going down into night and death ! 

Terrible is the earth ! 

Far out over the earth I look! 

I see that men are not brothers . . . that love is not the lord 
of life — it is not the light along the way! 

I see that man has not found the light — that radiant light 
so full of warmth and glorious strength, which streams out into 
the great desolation and points the way. . . . He has not yet 
found it. All is cold and dark about him. 

Ah, the earth is full of woe! 

But no, the earth is fair! 

I see light streaming forth — I see joy ascending ... I hear 
it as it seethes and foams, in jubilant exultation! I hear the 
all'good coming — silent, courageous — powerful, victorious. . . . 

Lord God, the earth is fair! 



THE PRISON IN SPRING 

Translated from the French of Georges Duhamel 

By Sash a Best 

The prison of the valley is a beautiful prison, 

The prison in the valley where the winter wheat trembles. 

Its towers are bare without Clematis or ivy, 

It is girt round by fosses fiU'd with water waste and clear. 

It has walls without visage and smoke on its tops, 
A city that would live for itself alone. 

All around breathes the valley and does a great work 
And feels happiness tremble between its swelling slopes. 

It perceives the horizon across the shoots of the vineyards, 
Its wild budding wheat recalls the cheeks of a youth. 

This valley it is marked by two living veins 
Of whom it ignores both destiny and birth. 

One a green stream, deep and angry in its time 
That the stubborn willows cannot always overcome; 

The other the road that quickly transports 
All the things we see yet hardly know. 

With care for the hamlets that cling to its breasts, 
The valley understands but its duty, its attire. 

And holds without effort in the midst of its verdure 
The prison stranded there like a great silent ark. 

The valley knows naught, even when darkness reigns. 
Of the thousand brooding prisoners who are gnawing their 
fists. 
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TO BE. OR NOT TO BE 

By Charles M. Street 

IN a former article,* the speech of 'To be, or not to be' was 
analyzed in the light of the 'lawful espials' and the 
presence of Ophelia. The recent appearance of Dr. 
Arnold's scholarly study,t moves us to suggest some 
points not sufficiently emphasized in our article, and not 
considered at all in Dr. Arnold's fascinating work. 
Dr. Arnold divides the overheard soliloquy into two groups : 
(1) the unconscious entrance. (2) the conscious enti"ance. In 
neither of these groups has he mentioned the speech in question. 
He devotes considerable space to an analysis of the speech in 
other parts of his book and mentions Joseph Hunter's objection 
to its setting in the second quarto being inferior to *its living 
place and principle of continuity in the play' in the original 
version. And while it is evident that he does not consider 
'Hamlet's Soliloquy' as overheard, his study should have con- 
sidered the playwright's intention in setting the meditations 
within sight of Hamlet's suspicious and superstitious enemy. 
Whether Shakespeare's technique suffered or triumphed here, 
calls for comment more than any eavesdropping situation in 
any of the plays. And if any reliability can be accorded the 
version of the scene that is Hunter's preference, and Dr. Arnold 
seems to give it credence, attention should be called to the fact 
that in that version Corambis (Polonius) speaks after Hamlet 
enters, and before the soliloquy is started. As Hamlet enters, 
Corambis sights him, and asks the Queen to retire, which she 
does. Corambis then turns to Ophelia and hands her a book, 
with direction to 'walk aloose.' He tells her that 'the king shall 
be unseen.' Hamlet then commences his soliloquy, 'pouring 

*PoET Lore, Volume 20, page 468. 

t*The Soliloquies of Shakespeare,* by Morris LeRoy Arnold, Ph.D. {Columbian 
Press, N. Y., 1911.) 
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upon a book/ How, with this situation, could Shakespeare^ 
when he constructed his play out of this old one, escape Hamlet's 
consciousness of being watched? Especially would this be so in 
our poet's creating of two scenes out of this one, in the new ver- 
sion, in one of which he has Hamlet enter 'pouring upon a book,' 
and being approached by Polonius, the king an eavesdropper ^ the 
' Asides' of Polonius being addressed to the king; and in the other, 
Hamlet entering and speaking the 'soliloquy* without mention of 
a book, while * walk aloose ' is changed to * walk you herej as a com- 
mand to Ophelia by her obtuse, precise father, the dramatic idea of 
approaching Hamlet with regard to the subject of Ophelia being 
followed by one of attracting him by having her cross his path. 
And while, in the new version, no word is uttered after Hamlet 
appears, the idea that Hamlet is accustomed to walk where he 
actually does enter 'pouring upon a book,' in the old version, is in 
that part of the scene that is put forward into the following act, in 
the new version, changed to the idea of him being covertly *sent 
for' to appear where the 'soliloquy' is delivered. All of this 
points to the idea that while the creator of the scene in the old 
version may not have intended Hamlet to be conscious of being 
watched, and may not have noticed that he had constructed the 
scene so crudely, the situation suggests this consciousness without 
Hamlet's own words carrying forward the idea; Shakespeare 
noticed and felt this, and the idea appealed to him and he 
reconstructed the two new scenes for the developing and sub- 
tilizing of this consciousness, and he also reconstructed the 
'soliloquy' with Claudius in his mind, and Hunter's objection to 
the advancing of the 'soliloquy' into the heart of the court-play 
development is thus made a highly important reason in favor of 
such advancement. We must remember that Shakespeare was 
thoroughly familiar with the old play, as it is known his company 
played it as early as 1594 — nearly a decade before Shakespeare's 
quarto appeared. 

Here are six points that perhaps we did not make clear and 
distinct in our other article, and which we would like to sec Dr. 
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Arnold, or some one else equally well qualified, answer, but 
answer only in the interest of a view that harmonizes all the 
dramatic elements in the scene and in the characters without 
undue respect to any array of critics or stage tradition howsoever 
authoritative, or disrespect to any view howsoever humble: 

First — Shakespeare has given us evidence that fully advises 
the audience of Hamlet's knowledge of the espials before he enters. 
He has also given us lines that focus the attention of the audi- 
ence on the sensitive condition of Claudius at the instant Hamlet 
appears. We will state this evidence later. 

Second — The soliloquy is superstitious. If there is a here- 
after that carries forward the consciousness of this life, only 
the superstition*^ dread it. 

Third — Wonderful as are the cadences in the speech, 
harmonizing with the idea of a soliloquy, the sentiment is false 
to our idea of Hamlet. He is not superstitious. We will state 
abundant evidence by word and deed that he neither desired to 
die after his experience with his father's spirit, but also that he 
had no dread of *the undiscovered country.' And even with his 
father's spirit, he was affected intellectually, not superstitiously. 
The majestic sense of aroused intellect contained in the lines 
given Hamlet upon his first vision of the Ghost are lost in the 
theatrical and superstitious effect given the scene on the stage. 

Fourth — Claudius is superstitious. The prayer scene gives 
abundant evidence of his attitude toward the dreams that come 
in the sleep of death. 

Fifth — Claudius is suspicious and the soliloquy is specially 
adapted to aggravate his suspicions and to produce in the King a 
stateof being 'dreadfully attended' by Hamlet and 'theundiscover'd 
country' in connection with his own consciousness of the crime. 

Sixth — The dramatic elements in eavesdropping situations 
were never slighted by Shakespeare. These situations appear in 
twenty-three of the plays. 

Let us consider briefly each of these points, most of our other 
article having been devoted to the colloquy with Ophelia: 

First — What is the evidence of Hamlet's knowledge of 
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the espials before he enters? Of course, if he has n*t this knowl- 
edge, then we are compelled to ask how could the * soliloquy* be 
intended for Claudius ? But if there is evidence that he did have 
this knowledge, then we are equally compelled to take a look at 
the * soliloquy' in the light of Hamlet's consciousness that he is 
being watched and overheard. There are four points of evidence 
to be considered in this connection: {a) There is the line, *For 
we have closely sent for Hamlet hither.' * Closely' means 
'secretly, privately, covertly.' It appears in * Love's Labour's 
Ix)st,' Act IV, scene iii, line 137; * Richard III,' Act III, scene i, 
line 159; 'Romeo and Juliet,' Act V, scene iii, line 2SS; and in 

* Hamlet,' Act III, scene i, line 29. The line thus reads, *For 
wc have covertly sent for Hamlet hither.' Its import must be 
construed in connection with the words in the preceding scene, 
'dreadfully attended' and 'sent for.' Hamlet tells his school- 
fellows that he is 'most dreadfully attended,' and this suggests 
the inquiry, 'Were you not sent for?' And so in the line, 'For 
wc have closely sent for Hamlet hither,' the import is clear that 
this advises the audience that Hamlet is again conscious of being 
'most dreadfully attended,' and is thus on the alert for espials 
when he answers the summons, {b) This effect is heightened 
by the fact that the day before he has surprised out of his school- 
fellows their agency to the king. When he receives the 'covert' 
summons, would he not instantly be reminded of his experience 
of the day before, and of days before that? (r) And then again, 
is he to be deceived by the guileless Ophelia under unnatural 
conditions after he has just outwitted two astute young men 
under natural conditions? Was it not natural that his school 
fellows should visit him in his bereavement? Was not the excuse 
given them by the king an honorable one from their view-point? 
Did they suspect crime? On the other hand, was it natural for 
the obedient Ophelia to walk across Hamlet's path with his 

* remembrances ' in her hands after she had been forbidden to see 
him, pretending to read on a book? Could the pretense in her, 
appear natural? And when her father commands her to 'walk 
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you herCy would not *here' be the precise point where Hamlet 
enters? Would not the precise, obtuse court chamberlain have 
her walk at a point where he figures Hamlet cannot miss stumbling 
into her the instant he enters ? And, of course, Hamlet does see 
her the instant he comes in sight of the place, sees her before 
any of them see him. His failure to notice her, and her inability 
to address him, weakens her as the soliloquy progresses, and at its 
conclusion she has sunk to her knees in prayer, in which attitude 
she is when he impressively invokes, not asks, that she remember 
his sins in her 'orisons/ {d) Finally, as evidence showing that 
Hamlet was not only conscious of the presence of espials before he 
enters to deliver the * soliloquy,' but that our poet has prepared 
the king to respond to just such torment in double meanings, 
subtle hints and picturesque superstitions, all reinforced by 
rhythmic eloquence, as are contained in the * soliloquy,' we have 
the * aside' of Claudius expressing the effect of a remark of 
Polonius as his last utterance before Hamlet commences his *To 
be, or not to be.' Such a contrast is a Shakespeare characteristic 
quite as much as the appeal, the delicacy, the spirit, the charm 
and the fidelity contained in all Shakespeare eaves-dropping 
situations. Polonius has commented on the pious hypocrisy in 
having Ophelia simulate religious devotion. It has been sug- 
gested, on the strength of what Polonius here says, and Ophelia 
does, that this scene should be set in a chapel, as much on Ophelia's 
account as an excuse for her being where Hamlet is requested to 
appear, as on account of the 'soliloquy' itself, and it seem&to me 
that the suggestion is not only worthy of consideration, that a 
chapel-setting would not only reconcile each character to the 
scene more harmoniously, and give increased impressiveness to the 
'soliloquy,' but the view of the 'soliloquy' here suggested would 
be strengthened, and the discords that Robert Russell Benedict 
('The Mystery of Hamlet, Prince of Denmark,' Lippincott, 
1909) mentions would turn into arguments in favor of the speech 
as intended to involve the king. 

Second — The 'soliloquy' is superstitious. This is self- 
evident. 
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'(Itifd —■ It if false to Hamlet. As we have suggested, the 
kry-noU: U) HarnlctU character is a responsiveness to the intellec- 
(ual and spiritual element in dramatic situations. The ^gloomy 
if«iiil>crament/ 4he «ense of being haunted/ that William l^^ter 
Hi unqualifiedly approved in Edwin Booth's Hamlet, and the 
picturesque study that E. H. Sothern has developed, do not 
I'iiprrss that which Forbes Robertson comes nearest reflecting, 
(hr aroused intellect free from any taint of morbidness when 
tutiuKlit into contact with some great phenomena like the ap- 
pearanre of the CihoAt or the rising of the king in the court scene. 
In t))e former, the aroused majestic sense is spoiled if Horatio 
Uys a detaining hand on Flamlet when the latter asks, 'Why, 
whiit should he the fear?' This inquiry is addressed more to the 
pl\enoniena and to himself than to Horatio, and the latter should 
Im*, li, awed by it, Hamlet feels the immortality of his own soul 
h%*rr in a sense tiX> powerful for words. It is 'immortal as itself.* 
t )e decides i\o harm can come to him by entering 'the undiscovered 
%'xninlry/ lo sustain the dignity of the scene and avoid the 
the^tiiial that so often spoils it on the stage, the superstitious 
\\\i\vinder of Horatio $hould be in a weak voice, and when a de- 
ta\uu'$ hand ii^ finally put upi^n Hamlet, it should be weak. 
I'Scit^ should he a;3i much awe of Hamlet here as of the unknown, 
.^thcTx^ 5:!fc<^ the dignity oi the scene i$ k>5t and the Ghost is unreal. 
V\VxJ thi.^ \i*,tel)svtua! ,<w**t.*t8\< a^ain appears in the court scene 
^isi^;*, ^h^ li:*j ri$e;5^ Han",jet ^"^uJd xiot rash at the king. 
»sr ^*V;,v^\ o* ^>cWu^:*r^ ha$ b^::^ reached a»i he should re- 
-^jL-'i ; v^^? vo hiS $^^i: by :>!e ^h^ oc a $;i£enr:f =»we iatcnae 
, M J ^-> •hv\j c\\:^:jtv,>5Ni u", JL r^t^-il rsrveciw. Tbe ^bcisight at a 
,\>>:i^v JL^ 'X\%>^"#i^ it.x$ S^^^ :r^^^^J^^:;ixSKC cct cc HasJet by the 
v^>^ ,v :V •,^S^?ce^^:^x Tbsf iw:-:rv: ix rrrRtsice ids; been 

.X ;». \jo> 5^ijti4iii:^v it rvtttittc ^V i Ic "w r,fc$: "rt»ic wcciat «&ndk 
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appears *mad.' And yet when he says, *I have of late — but 
wherefore I know not — lost all my mirth, foregone all custom of 
exercise,* he is having fun with the boys he is addressing, for 
we know he has been *in continual practice' with the foils since 
Laertes *went into France/ And as to being haunted by the 
Ghost, he doubts it, but is haunted by the king and his court 
chamberlain. And above all, there's no dread. He took voyage 
to England, knowing its purpose before he started. He returned 
to Denmark, alone, notwithstanding young Fortinbras was his 
friend, became his choice for the succession to the throne of 
Denmark. He accepted the challenge for the duel with *a kind 
of gain-giving as would perhaps trouble a woman.' And when 
Horatio wanted to give heed to the feeling, and at least postpone 
the match, Hamlet gave expression to this comprehensive and 
sublime statement of his attitude tpward the * something after 
death' : 

Not a whit; we defy augury; there is special providence in the fall 
of a sparrow. If it be now, 'tis not to come; if it be not to come, it will 
be now; if it be not now, yet it will come: the readiness is all; since no 
man has aught of what he leaves, what is't to leave betimes ? Let be.' 

And when Laertes informs him that he has been slain by the 
treachery of the king and that there is *not half an hour of life' 
in him, he first disposes of the king; he then receives the apologies 
of Laertes; then he makes a request of Horatio to report him and 
his 'cause aright to the unsatisfied'; then he prevents Horatio from 
becoming a suicide, and with his latest breath, gives his dying 
voice to young Fortinbras as the successor to the throne of Den- 
mark, a happy thought of Shakespeare's when it is remembered 
that young Fortinbras' father had been slain by Hamlet's father. 
*The rest is silence.' Is there any dread of the ' undiscover'd 
country' in all of this.** 

Fourth — But Claudius is superstitious. He tries to pray, 
and cannot, because he sees glimpses of himself in *the undis- 
cover'd country.' He feels there is a punishment awaiting him 
in the other world. A mortal judge may be bribed, or improperly 
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influenced, in Shakespeare's day as in ours. But Qaudius fears 
the Eternal Judge, according to this extract from his own solilo- 
quy: ' 

In the corrupted currents of this world 
Offense's gilded hand may shove by justice, 
And oft 'tis seen the wicked prize itself 
Buys out the law: but 'tis not so above; 
There is no shuffling, there the action lies 
In his true nature, and we ourselves compelled 
Even to the teeth and forehead of our faults 
To give in evidence. 

There is no danger of him committing suicide. Nor does he think 
Hamlet means suicide when he refers to taking ^arrns against a 
sea of troubles, and by opposing, end them.* The *bare bodkin' 
creates a doubt, but it is a painful doubt. It is the very ebb and 
flow of doubt and dread, hope and fear, that gives dramatic ex- 
quisitcness to this psychological study. It is a striking illustra- 
tion of Shakespeare's superb intuitions of the secret action of 
hopes and fears played upon by the thought-suggestions and 
double meanings conveyed by mere words. And to appreciate 
the fascination of the study in the mind of one of the lawful 
espials,' we have only to con the soliloquy in the light of Claudius' 
intense clinging to his earthly possessions as evidenced in his fear 
of the dreams that come in the sleep of death that took him to 
his knees in the fruitless effort to pray: 

* But O, what form of prayer 
Can serve my turn? "Forgive me my foul murder?" 
That cannot be, since I am still possessed 
Of those effects for which I did the murder, 
My crown, mine own ambition and my queen. 
May one be pardoned and retain the offense?' 

Fifth — Hamlet's soliloquy contains subtle hints peculiarly 
meaningful to the suspicious mind of Claudius. Qaudius does 
not suspect Hamlet knows he is present till Hamlet refers to *out- 
ragoous fortune.' The espials should at all times be visible to the 
audience in order that the effect of the * soliloquy* may be ob- 
served by the expression in their respective faces. Their being 
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visible also helps the audience to keep them in mind in considering 
the meaning of the * soliloquy.' 

The reference to * outrageous fortune* is the first intimation 
in the play Hamlet has given Claudius, or any of his agents, as 
to his fortune. This, followed by the considering taking *arms 
against a sea of troubles, and by opposing, end them,' cannot but 
suggest to the suspicious mind of Claudius that his own life is in 
jeopardy. Yet he cannot interrupt, he cannot speak, he is com- 
pelled to remain where he is and listen as. he never listened before. 

There is something soothing in the four lines that follow 
this seemingly veiled threat to end the life of the king, almost a 
requiem for the dead, the heart-ache and all shocks ended, *a 
consummation devoutly to be wish'd.' 

Hamlet then goes back to the beginning of this train of 
thought and following the * sleep,' the thought contemplates 
what follows death instead of what death leaves behind. It is 
the dread of dreams following death that * makes calamity of so 
long life.' In the soliloquy in the first quarto, *the happy 
smile, the accursed damn'd.' In the new version only the dis- 
agreeable is suggested and it is so subtly done, Claudius cannot 
say that only the * accursed' are meant. And what sly digs, 
what impressive insinuations, what rich cadence are in the lines: 

To die, to sleep; 
To sleep: perchance to dream: ay, there's the rub; 
For in that sleep of death what dreams may come, 
When we have shuffled off this mortal coil, 
Must give us pause: there's the respect 
That makes calamity of so long life; 
For who would bear the whips and scorns of time, 
The oppressor's wrong, 

*The oppressor's wrong'! Does the king picture in his 
own mind the wrong as well as the oppressor that he thinks is in 
Hamlet's mind, — a picture of himself in the orchard, — Hamlet's 
father asleep, — the murder! — Hamlet an unseen witness.^ 

*The proud man's contumely.' Is this a narcotic.^ Does 
this unman the king? *The pangs of disprized love' is the court 
chamberlain's balm. *The la w'sfdelay ' ! Has Hamlet any legal 
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evidence or human proof of the crime? Does the king know his 
evidence? Does the king know that Hamlet has nothing to do 
with *the law's delay' — no cause for complaint against it even 
in his thought? The king is here compelled to think that Hamlet 
has just cause for complaint, that he has a legal case for the court 
to act upon. 

The insolence of office, and the spurns 
That patient merit of the unworthy takes, 
When he himself might his quietus make 
With a bare bodkin? 

Who would bear any of these 'calamities' when he might 
end his life with a hatpin or short dagger, or whatever a 'bodkin' 
is? This is an unexpected conclusion of the train of thought — 
to the king — although a logical one. The king has n't been 
thinking of the logic of the talk, and perhaps discovers that he 
has been thinking of suicide himself as a last resort, in the event 
the knowledge and subtle tactics of the prince prove too much for 
him. Perhaps when Hamlet mentions the 'quietus' he has 
anticipated a thought already in the king's purpose. 

But Hamlet goes back and begins over again, ignoring the 
thought of a soothing 'quietus' aiforded by a neat suicide, and 
reminds us again of the terrible possibility of hell, — the hell of 
the supersititous mind, — the hell where the cursed are damned, 
in the minds of superstitious guilt. Here are the exact words: 

Who would fardels bear, 
To grunt and sweat under a weary life, 
But that the dread of something after death. 
The undiscover'd country from whose bourn 
No traveler returns, puzzles the will. 
And makes us rather bear those ills we have. 
Than fly to others that we know not of? 

Does this not banish the thought of suicide from the king's 
mind? His conscience makes a coward of him and his resolution 
is 'sicklied o'er with the g^ale cast of thought.' Werder here 
interprets 'conscience' as 'pure reflection.' To my mind, it is 
the king's own word in the line, 'How smart a lash that speech 
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doth give my conscience!' He is too weak to repeat it here. It 
is no wonder that the king's enterprise loses the name of action. 
He is Mike a man to double-business bound,' as he himself con- 
fesses in the soliloquy in the prayer scene. 

Sixth — Let us consider t)riefly Shakespeare's characteristic 
interest in eaves-dropping situations and the violence that the 
speech does, considered as a soliloquy, to this characteristic. 
While eaves-dropping occurs in twenty-three of the plays, in ten 
of them the plot turns on such situations. These plays are as 
follows: * Love's Labour's Lost,' *Much Ado About Nothing,' 

J 

'Midsummer Night's Dream,' 'Romeo and Juliet,' * Measure 
for Measure,' 'All's Well That Ends Well ' (turns upon knowledge 
conveyed to the Countess that Helena has in soliloquy spoken 
of her love for Bertram), 'Cymbeline,' 'Troilus and Cressida,' 
'The Tempest' and 'Hamlet.' 

In five of the plays, one or more of the characters speak for 
the benefit of the eaves-dropper: 'Much Ado About Nothing' 
(Act II, scene iii; Act III, scene i); 'Taming of the Shrew' (Act 
IV, scene ii); 'Two Gentleman of Verona' (Act IV, scene ii); 
'Othello' (Act IV, scene i); and 'Hamlet' (Act II, scene ii, and 
Act III, scene i). 

Soliloquies are overheard in eight of the plays: 'Love's 
Labour's Lost' (Act IV, scene iii); 'Twelfth Night' (Act II, scene 
v); *King Henry IV,' Part I (Act II, scene ii; Act V, scene iv) ; 
'King Henry VI,' Part III (Act II, scene v; Act III, scene i); 
'Romeo and Juliet' (Act II, scene ii); 'Antony and Cleopatra' 
(Act IV, scene ix); 'All's Well That Ends Well' (Act I, scene 
iii); and 'Hamlet' (Act III, scene i). 

In 'A Winter's Tale,' Autolycus soliloquizes at length in the 
presence of others, and does n't discover the fact till the soliloquy 
is concluded, and then exclaims, 'If they have overheard me 
now, — why, hanging.' But these others have been so absorbed 
in their own conference that they have neither seen nor heard 
Autolycus. 

In the fourth scene of the fourth act of 'Hamlet,' the prince 
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asks his school-fellows to go a little ahead in order that he can be 
alone. He desires to soliloquize. Were no other illustration 
possible, this is sufficient to show Shakespeare's consciousness 
of a soliloquy being spoken aloud, and that if the soliloquy is 
not dramatically suitable to be overheard and observed, no one 
should be within earshot unless, as in the case of Perdita, Florizel 
and Camillo, they are so absorbed with themselves they can 
neither see nor hear anything going on around them. This latter 
situation is more dramatic because the soliloquy is there, just as 
*To be, or not to be' intensifies the situation of Claudius. 

In the light of all these studies, can we say our playwright 
was not conscious of the king's presence, — the presence of 
Hamlet's deadliest enemy, — a suspicious, superstitious mind, — 
and that our peerless dramatic poet put the soliloquy in sight 
of Claudius unmindful of what he was doing? To my mind, 
*with all its heterogeneousness, the deeper and more synthetic 
the apprehension of it the surer the sense that it is not careless, but 
meant.' To my mind, Hamlet in the Ophelia colloquy in this 
scene, was affected by Ophelia, and the effect, indulged, threat- 
ened madness. To my mind, Ophelia and Polonius saw Hamlet 
clearer in this respect than did Claudius. To my mind, the 
celebrated monologue is an * antic disposition' intended to worry 
the king, while the king spoke real soliloquy in the presence of 
Polonius when he exclaimed : 

Love! his affections do not that way tend; 

Nor what he spake, though it lackM form a little. 

Was not like madness. There's something in his soul 

O'er which his melancholy sits on board. 

And I do doubt the hatch and the disclose "^ 

Will be some danger, which for to prevent 

I have in quick determination 

Thus set it down: he shall with speed to England 

For the demand of our neglected tribute. 



A LEGEND OF 
SAINT NICHOLAS* 

By Beulah Marie Dix 

A story of the children's good Saint, for children of all ageSy 
to be enacted upon a bare platform, without drop-curtain or scenery , 
after the manner of the Ben Greet Company in ^^ Everyman.^' 

The People are as follows: 
Prologus. 
Saint Nicholas. 
Azzo, a mighty lord. 
PiA, his lady. 

NiccoLO (Cola) their son. 
Mico, his playfellow. 
The Sultan. 
ZoE, his young daughter. 
Ilbrahim 
Arbaces Paynims. 

MUSTAPHA ^ 

Two Attendants. 

{Upon the bare stage Prologus enters. He is clad in a 
scholar's long robe of black, with a black cap, and a scroll in his 
hand. He bows low and speaks to the audience.) 

Prologus. — Now lithe and listen, gentles all, to me, 
As many as here in presence seated be. 
A saintly legend from the Long Ago, 
When Paynims fierce held all the coasts in woe. 
When ways were rough, and Death stalked ever near. 
Shall be set forth this hour, to do you cheer. 
Since this our narrow stage scant room doth lend, 

* *A Legend of Saint Nicholas' was produced for the first time at the Toy Theatre, 
Boston, December 16, 1912. Acting rights, and rights of translation, reserved to the 
author. 
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All lapses must your nimble wit amend. 

First, to our aid, we pray you here behold 

The formal greensward of an orchard old 

That 'longeth to good Lord Azzo's fair domain. 

Believe that next you look upon the main 

In a wild spot. Then are you rapt away 

Unto the East, where holdeth cruel sway 

The haughty Sultan. Last, your footsteps wend 

To Azzo's palace, where the tale shall end. 

So is said out, in sooth, my simple say. 

Now find ye fitter matter in our play. 

Come, all ye parents, that have children dear, 

Unto the woes of a young child give earl 

Come, all ye lads, and pretty maidens, too. 

List to the fortunes of a child like you! 

(Prologus goes out.) 

(Two Attendants in long^ belted robes y with broad collars ^ 
like Bluecoat boysj enter with a little garden benchy which they set 
upon the stage and go out. Enter Azzo. He wears a belted robe^ 
with slip shoeSy and a girdle to which is hung a straight^ cross-hilted 
sword.) 

Azzo. — Azzo am I, the lord of this fair land. 

In youth I smote the Paynim, sword in hand, 
But in mine age at home in peace I bide. 
O'er forest, farm and fief my sway is wide. 
But out and alas ! in this chief thing I'm poor. 
One only child have I, to heir my store. 
In this one son is all my hope and joy. 
Yet he, alas ! proves but a knavish boy. 
But soft, look yonder! Lo, who cometh here? 

{Enter Pia in a trailing robe.) 

Welcome, my most sweet wife and lady dear! 

Pia. — My honored lord, may fair days still be thine! 

Azzo. — What is amiss with thee, good lady mine? 

Pia. — Fair husband, at thy hand I crave a boon. 
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Azw. — Name it, good lady ! It is granted soon. 
Pia. — Thy pardon, then, for an unlucky wight, 

Who durst not show himself within thy sight. 
Az%o, — Aye, by my truth, it is my rascal son! 

What mischief now hath our wild Cola done ? 

The truant played, belike, and run from school. 

Or ridden, perchance, and lamed my favorite mule, 

Frighted the serving maids. . . . 
Pia. — Nay, be thou mild! 

When all is said, the boy is but a child. 

Yea, and at heart I know him kind and true. 
Atj^o. — Call him to me, and without more ado! 
Pia. — Be not too harsh with the poor lad, I pray. 
Atjlo. — Cola ! What, Cola ! Cola ! Wilt thou stay ? 
Cola [comes iuj a gallant^ erect little lad of ten or twelve^ in a 
belted kirtle that reaches to the knee and crossr-gartered). — Lo, here 

am I, good father, at command. 
Azzo. — What is yon stain I see upon thine hand? 
Cola. — That stain, my lord? 'Tis blood, as I believe. 
Atj^o. — And stained and rent behold thy doublet sleeve. 

So! Hast thou brawled, and in the open street? 

Thy playfellows! Their names! 
Cola. — Nay, I entreat! 

Thou shalt not harm them, lord, nor do them shame, 

For I myself was chief, and most to blame. 
Pia, — There spoke mine own dear son, both brave and true. 
Azzo. — Peace, good my lady! Truth, I need not sue 

To this my son for knowledge. By the sea 

Thou hast the truant played, with mates forbidden thee. 

That is the truth, which thou dost not deny? 
Cola. — No, good my father, for I will not lie. 
Azzo. — Amongst these lawless ribalds of the street 

Thou hast been fighting, and thou hast been beat. 
Cola. — Nay, father, if the truth thou'lt have me tell, 

'Twas I that beat them, soundly, too, and well. 
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Atj^o. — Thou malapert. . . . 

Pia. — Oh, calm thee, dearest lord! 

^zzo. — Thou saucy sirrah, hearken well my word: 

Thou shalt not wander from this spot to-day. 

Here in this orchard on my pleasure stay, 

And sharper punishment await, thou knave. 

This is a son would make an angel rave. 
(Azzo goes outf and Pi a, very sorrowful^ starts to follow him,) 
Cola {speaks defiantly), — Here in the orchard, then, PI I 
gayly bide. 

Good faith, I care not what shall me betide! 
Pia {turns back and comes to Cola). — Cola, my child! Mine 

own heart's little lad! 
Cola. — O, dear my mother, I have made thee sad. 

Mother o' me, indeed thou must not weep. 

Lo, I will fall upon my knees and creep 

For my lord's pardon, nor will ever rise 

Until I shall have seen thee wipe thine eyes. 
Pia. — Why wilt thou vex him with thy headlong way ? 
Cola. — With all my heart I set me to obey, 

But then upon the breeze I smell the sea. 

I think upon the ships, and woe is me! 

In the dull schoolroom then I cannot bide. 

I must be ranging, with the wind and tide. 

And the brown ship-boys that I know full well . . . 

Hey, but the wondrous tales they have to tell! 
Pia. — I see thou art thy father's very son. 
Cola. — Yea, I would do as my dear lord hath done, 

Fare over seas to the far Paynim coast. 

And with a good sword smite their cursed host. 
Pia. — So shalt thou do, my gallant son, one day. 

But yet for a few years must patient stay 

Under thy father's roof, as fits thine age. 

Yea, and con lessons from the written page. 

Modest, and eke obedient, without strife, 
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Be thou to those that may command thy life. 

For right obedience thou first must learn, 

Ere thou commandest others in thy turn. 
Cola. — But, oh! it irks me sore to sit in school, 

And irks me, too, sometimes my father's rule. 

Canst thou not help me, O my mother kind, 

To hold in the right path my wayward mind ? 
Pia. — My little son, if it is help thou need. 

Then thou must seek them that can help indeed. 
Cola. — 'Tis the bright saints thou nam'st? But, great and 
wise, 

I doubt for me if they would quit the skies. 

How should they ever leave their heavenly seat 

To help a lad that brawled once in the street.^ 
Pia. — Oh, foolish heart of my dear little son ! 
Cola. — Then would they list the prayer of such a one ? 
Pia. — Yea, there is one saint, if thou wilt attend. 

That to young children always help will lend. 

Blessed Saint Nicholas, thy name-saint, boy. 

Call thou on him, whene'er thou hast annoy. 
Cola. — And he will make me, as I fain would be ? 
Pia. — He will not make; instead he will help thee. 

Strive thou thine hardest first, mine own son dear, 

Then, when thou need'st help, thou shalt find him near. 
Cola. — Yea, I will ever my dear name-saint seek 

For help, whene'er I find my strength grow weak. 

Yea, I will pray to him in this same hour. 
Pia. — And thou shalt find thy saint of mighty power. 

So for a little now my leave I take. 
Cola. — Weep thou no more for my most worthless sake! 

For now I have this gracious saint to friend me, 
Thou'lt see, dear mother, how I shall amend me. 
(Pia goes out^ and Cola kneels and prays^ hut he speaks 
hurriedly^ without putting his mind on his prayer.) 

Cola. — Sweet Nicholas, my saint, so kind and gent . . . 
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I wonder what it was my father meant? 

Sore punished shall I be, and soon, I trow. 

Sweet Nicholas, my saint, oh! help me now! 

Hey, but the wind smells strongly o* the salt! 

I would amend me of my every fault, 

I would obedient be, and good, and mild, 

All that beseemeth well so young a child. 

Hey, but this hour the tide is setting strong! 

I feel it sweeping all my thoughts along. 

And the great ships go dancing down the strand, 

And o'er the sea is the far Paynim land. 

Great Nicholas, my saint, lo, here I bow . . . 
{Enter Mico, a boy 0/ Cola's own age^ but meanly clad.) 
Mico. — Cola! Hey, Cola! Mercy save us now! 

Art thou turned priest that thou art set at prayer? 
Cola (springing up from his knees). — Mock'st thou me, 

Mico? Nay, then, have a care! 
Mico. — What! Wouldst thou quarrel, and with me, thy 

friend ? 
Cola. — Go hence, my Mico, for our love must end. 

Back to my books must I, O Mico mine! 
Mico. — Wilt thou sit in the schoolroom, then, and pine? 
Cola. — After this one day, aye, such is my fate. 
Mico. — Then use this one day, ere it be too late. 

Come forth with me, for one blithe ramble more. 

Come, good my Cola, down to the seashore! 
Cola. — Nay, but I must not, for I am forbid. 
Mico. — Hark to the child that hath been soundly chid! 
Cola. — I am no child. 
Mico. — Then boldly come away. 

Why in a thousand plagues should we delay? 

There is a deep dell by the shore I know, 

A sheltered spot, where purple wild grapes grow, 

And bread have I, and eke a lump of cheese. 

Upon the rocks we'll lean and feast at ease. 
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Come, good my Cola ! For the waves run high. 
The clouds scud merrily across the sky. 
Come forth this one day more, and gayly roam. 
This is no time to mope and pine at home. 
Cola. — Oh, blessed Nicholas! I needs must stay. 
Mico. — Dost hear the wind ? Canst thou not smell the spray ? 
Cola. — Strong savor o' the sea where tall ships ride, 

And brown weed falls and rises with the tide! 
Mico. — Come, then, my Cola! Dost thou linger still.? 
Cola. — Have with thee, Mico, and let come what will! 
One more day I will take o' breeze and brine. 
One blithe day more of roving shall be mine. 
Saint Nicholas, so kind, pray thee, forgive! 
I'll serve thee all the other days I live. 
(Mico and Cola go out. The Attendants remove the benchy 
and in its place put a low screen and go out. Enter the three Pay- 
nims, Ilbrahim, zvho is lean and subtle^ Mustapha, who is fat 
and fearful^ and Arbaces, who is very bloodthirsty. They wear full 
trousers y short jackets and blouses^ with turbans^ and sashes stuck 
full of knives and pistols. They have fierce moustaches. They bring 
with them a little cask to fetch water.) 

Ilbrahim. — Keep wary watch, my comrades! All be yare, 

Now that we brave it here in Christian air. 
Mustapha. — Back to our ship and safety fain would I. 
Arbaces. — From Christian dogs, thou craven, wouldst thou 
fly? 
Let them come on, although they be a score! 
Full oft ere this I've bathed in Christian gore. 
Ilbrahim. — Arbaces, leave thine empty boasts of slaughter. 
We come to do no more than draw fresh water. 
So long the voyage our casks are dry and drained. 
Seek, if some wholesome spring is to be gained. 
Arbaces. — Come, then, Mustapha! Knave, why dost thou 
stand ? 
Thou seem'st full loath to budge from the sea-strand. 
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Mustapha. — Know ye, perchance, whose broad domains are 
these? 
Haply, when known, ye will be less at ease. 
Arbaces. — What care I how the Christian dog is hight, 

Who holds these shores and forests in his might? 
Mustapha. — I doubt me if ye have forgot his name. 

'Tis great Lord Aztjo called, who wrought us shame. 
Ilbrahim. — The haughty Azzo, that long years ago 
Had well-nigh worked our Sultan's overthrow? 
Arbaces. — May Termagant and Mahound send him harm ! 

Would I had strength to reach him with this arm! 
Ilbrahim. — Could we but work on him some great disaster, 

We should rejoice the Sultan's heart, our master. 
Mustapha. — Hist! Yonder 'tis a footstep. Dost not hear? 

Back to the ship, and swift! I quake with fear. 
Arbaces. — Cowardly dog! Nay, but thou shalt not flee. 

Come hide thyself behind yon rock with me. 
Ilbrahim. — Aye, let's lie close, and let us all be dumb. 

Soon we'll discover who are these that come. 
{The Paynims hide themselves behind the screen. Cola and 
Mico come in. Cola is singing.) 

Cola.— Trip, trip. 
Skip, skip. 

Pretty pebble-stones ! 
Hop, hop 
The water's top. 
Never break your bones! 
Mico. — Stay, stay, good Cola ! I am wearied well. 

Leagues we have trudged since stroke of noontide bell. 
Cola. — In truth, this is a spot to me is strange. 
Never so far from home I've chanced to range. 
Black are the rocks, and wild. The sea is stern. 
Mico. — Belike 'tis fitting. Cola, we should turn. 
Cola. — What! Turn back, Mico, hast thou heart to say? 
Art thou a coward that thou 'dst run away? 
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Mico. — Nay, but Fm wearied, and the hour draws late. 
Cola. — First sit and eat! Come then, old Grumble-pate! 
(They sit^ and Mico takes from his wallet bread j which they 
share.) 

Mico. — The bread I pledged, and thus I will it break. 
Cola. — And here my share, that I will blithely take. 

The spray of the salt sea shall serve for wine. 

How good it is, this last free day of mine ! 

Soft is the air, though all the sky is gloom, 

And kind the savor of the salty spume. 
{He sings ^ Flower o^ the foam! 

My father's a sailor; the sea is my home. 

Flower o' the tide! 

My good ship's the steed where I safely shall ride. 

Flower o' the wave! 

When I shall die, let the sea be my grave! 
Mico. — Canst thou not sing us, lad, a stave more gay? 

That is a chant fit for a burial day. 
Cola. — Mico, the grudging grumbler, still thou art! 

Listen! Is this more welcome to thine heart? 
{He sings) Pipe, pretty bird, on the top o' the tree! 

Pipe, pretty bird, when I whistle to thee ! 

A cage all t)f gold thou shalt have to thy fee. 

Pipe, pretty bird, when I whistle to thee! 
{The two hoys begin blithely to repeat the song together^ when 
the three Paynims rush from behind the screen and fall upon them.) 
Mico. — Out ! Out ! Run, Cola ! 

(Arbaces seiT^s Mico, who is too frightened to struggle. 
Ilbrahim andMvsTAFUA seize Cola^ who resists with all his might.) 
Cola. — Villain! Let me free! 

Ilbrahim. — A humbler mien shall soon be taught to thee. 
(MusTAPHA binds Cola's hands.) 
Mico. — Cola ! Dear Cola ! They will work us woe. 
Cola. — Where do you lead us ? Whither must we go? 
Ilbrahim. — Ye shall fare with us over the salt waves. 

The faithful can find use for Christian slaves. 
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Mico. — Cola I They'll sell us in their heathen mart. 
Cola, — I hear. And it will break my mother's heart. 
Arbaces. — Quickly I March on, thou little Christian whelp! 
\He strikes Mico, vrko h^^rsU inlo Uars.) 
Mico. — Oh. pitying saints! Oh* is there nowhere help? 
Cola, — Peace, Mico I Wouldst thou shame our fathers' 

faith ? 
Mico. — Good eentles ! Oh, forbear to work us scathe! 

Our friends will ransom us from \-our dread hands. 
Arbaces. — We seek not ransom. 
Mice. — Into heathen lands. 

Oh, do no: sel! us! T*is a great lord's heir, 

Mv con^raJe, niark vou. 

Ilbrjiki^ \xo Co:a\ — Peace, knave! Or quickly I shall 

n:ako thee reace! 
,U:•J:J^*J. Werxr t: nor well we let them buy release? 
A'b.:::s. • Moruv is cvxxi. ave, true. 
/..T'jAj'n. First let us know 

\V:io IS th^s .0:0 that ransom shall bestow. 
Whv^ IS th\ tJiihcr.^ Six^ak: Art silent still? 
\li,\ Oh. a *<\\v*:\ Cola! l>.ou must do their will. 
vV'.j rh.i: I u:v. vv:r.c to this is blame of mine. 

r/. vo: vuv!.i!v luy rather, nor my line. 
i' \i. V. \,i\ ^ but thou wilt, by great Mahound I swear! 

\-.s\%c:. it ^v thy safety thou Jo$t care! 
Mkjwa , -:'.:t< Muv n'^ikls^. — Nav> answer thou. 

Mcthiiiks this mouse will squeak. 
W ..► v.»s\v sr.s! Oh, be not a>ugh, for 1 will speak. 
\ OH LiJ is OoU, sv>a to a great lord, 
I'hc valiant Azzo. 
XJu^tupha. May we believe this word? 
Hbrahifn.-- Art thou the son to Azzo? 
Cola.- - Yea, his son. 
/Ibrahim. — It is a master-stroke that we have done. 
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Mustapha. — Our fortunes are established, firm and fast. 

Arhaces. — We'll have the Sultan's grace while life shall last. 

Mico. — Cola! They whisper. What should they intend? 
I thought to speak would help thee, dear my friend. 

Ilbrahim. — Thou, sirrah, this same moment shalt go clear. 

Mico. — Free am I, say'st thou? Cola, be of cheer! 

Ilbrahim. — Speed to thine home, and as thou hopest to live. 
Speak truthfully the message that I give. 

Mico. — Touching the ransom? What's the sum ye've set? 

Ilbrahim. — Say to Lord Azzo: We do not forget! 
Say to the Christian dog that his sole heir 
Shall quit to us the wrongs he made us bear. 
Say that we lead him to the Sultan's hall, 
Where he shall serve the Sultan as his thrall, 
Humbly and basely. 

Arbaces. — Such shall be his fate. 

Not all the gold and pomp of Azzo's state 
May buy his freedom. This to Azzo give: 
He ne'er shall see his son while he shall live. 

Mico. — Oh, Cola! Cola! Out and woe is me! 
What shall I say when they ask news of thee ? 

Cola. — Oh, Mico, bid my mother not to weep. 

Mico. — Our Lady shield thee! All the kind saints keep! 

Arbaces. — Off with thee, slave, else thou shalt rue this stay! 

Mico. — Ah, Cola! Cola! Oh, alas the day! 

(Mico goes out, sobbing.) 

Mustapha. — Swift to the ship, lest he return with aid ! 

Ilbrahim. — And still, young lording, thou art not afraid? 

Cola. — Sweet Nicholas ! 

Arbaces. — I'll soon amend thy speed. 

Cola. — I must obey thee, in my bitter need. 

Ilbrahim. — Proud Azzo's son full soon shall learn to bow. 

Cola. — Sweet Nicholas, my saint! Oh, help me now! 

{The Paynims go out, leading Cola captive. The Atten- 
dants remove the screen and in its place set a stool and a table and 
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go out. Enter the Sultan, a very fierce^ proud Payninij in royHl 
robeSy with a plume and jewel in his turban.) 

Sultan. — He who doth love his life, let him now be still! 

Death is his portion who grudgeth at my will. 

Wide is the land that my rough rule doth sway. 

Many are the men that must my law obey. 

Whoso withstandeth me, better were he dead. 

Straight shall my minions smite me off his head. 

Fell are the fierce gods to the which I kneel . . . 

Termagant and Mahound, sharper than the steel. 

Cruel unto Christians am I ever foe. 

Deep my delight, whenever I work 'em woe. 

Down, all ye people! To my bidding bend! 

Render me homage, or your days shall end! 
{Enter Zoe, the Sultan's little daughter^ eight or ten years 
old. She wears full trousers that reach to the ankle ^ turned^up red 
slippers^ a white blouse^ a little embroidered jacket^ and many bangles 
and chains.) 

Zoe. — Dread father and my lord, a boon I crave. 
Sultan. — Approach, my daughter Zoe, and my slave! 
Zoe {kneeling). — Lo, my dread lord, this favor do I seek, 

That the young Christian thrall with me may speak. 

In this vast palace must I lonely stray. 

There are no children here with whom to play. 

The little Christian thrall, 'tis but a boy. 

Let me speak with him, lord. 'Twould give me joy. 
Sultan. — What say'st thou, foolish prattler? Peace, be still! 
Zoe. — Oh, be not angered, for I'll do thy will! 
Sultan. — Well do I know thy foolish heart is soft. 

Womanish-pitiful I've seen thee oft. 

Now would'st thou to this slave some comfort take. 

Since I misuse him, for his father's sake. 
Zoe. — Ah, good my lord, no more than child is he. 
Sultan. — Right soon a sorrier child he'll learn to be. 

Ah, proud Lord Azzo, all the wrong thou'st wrought 



\ 
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For thy dear son heaped misery hath bought. 

Lo, deeming thus, my heart hath waxed full glad. 

ril praise the gods that gave to me this lad. 

Come, my young daughter, come, and incense sweet 

We will burn yonder, at great Mahound's feet! 
{The Sultan and Zoe go out.) 

(Then come in Arbaces and Cola, in a ragged kittle^ who 
carries a great drinking goblet of metal.) 

Arbaces. — Get to thy task, thou little Christian dog, 

Or else right soundly straight we shall thee flog. 
Cola. — Am I not ever swift at thy commands ? 
Arbaces. — Aye, since thou knowest the weight of our fell 
hands. 

Cleanse thou yon cup! 
Cola. — Thou seest that I obey. 

Arbaces. — Fail thou therein, and thou shalt rue the day! 
(Arbaces goes out. Cola kneels and polishes the cup. 
Presently he speaks.) 

Cola. — Scarce have I eaten, lo, this many an hour. 

Always new tasks, and far beyond my power. 

Once would I not obey my father kind. 

Now have I masters of a sterner mind. 

Sweet Nicholas, my saint, all this IVe earned. 

May I go home, now that my lesson's learned ? 

All my life long I'll bear me as I should. 

Kind Nicholas! Dear Saint! Til be so good. 
(Cola sobs^ and at that moment Zoe comes in.) 
Zoe. — Cola! Ho, little Christian! It is I. 

What is amiss? Why, Cola, dost thou cry.^ 
Cola. — Cry.^ Art thou crazed, thou little silly maid? 

Boys do not cry, nor are they e'er afraid. 
Zoe. — Thou must not call me little silly girl ! 

I am a princess, and thou but a churl. 
Cola. — A lord was I once, in my father's hall. 
Zoe. — Here thou art nothing but my father's thrall. 
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Cola. — Aye, but a slave. Go hence! Leave me alone! 

Canst thou not see my task is to be done? 
Zoe.— Cola ! Nay, Cola ! Wilt thou force me seek thee ? 
Cola. — How should thy fa therms thrall dare to bespeak thee? 
Zoe. — Wilt thou be angered then against me still ? 

I am — right sorry that I spoke thee ill. 
Cola. — Mine only friend ! 
Zoe. — Thou wilt forgive me, please? 
Cola. — Forgive? I kiss thine hands, upon my knees. 
Zoe. — Soft now! Receive this. Cola! 'Tis a cake. 

I brought it hither stealthy, for thy sake. 
Cola. — Thou little Princess! Ever art thou kind. 

In all my prayers I'll hold thee still in mind. 
(He eats the cake while he talks.) 
Zoe. — What are the gods to whom thou shapest thy prayer? 

What is the name I hear thee oft declare? 
Cola. — 'Tis sweet Saint Nicholas that most I praise, 

He giveth help through all the long, hard days. 
Zoe. — Saint Nicholas! Speak I the name aright? 

Now tell me more of this most wondrous wight. 
Cola. — Chiefest to children, Zoe, is he friend. 

Ever to children doth he blessings send. 
Zoe.— Had I been born in some good Christian land. 

Fain had I praised that saint, with heart and hand. 

Our gods are fierce, with cruel eyes so hot. 

Pll whisper to thee: Truth, I love them not! 
Cola. — My sweet Saint Nicholas is ever mild. 

Always he hearkens to the least, small child. 
Zoe. — But if thy saint have power, call his name ! 

Will he not come and snatch thee from thy shame? 
Cola. — Why should he help me? Why should he lend aid, 

Until mine own strength shall be quite outpayed ? 

One must do all, and so my mother taught, 

Before he ask that great aid shall be brought. 

When I am older grown, and big and strong, 
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Thou'lt see they shall not hold me captive long. 

But till that day, dear lass, I must endure 

Whatever my ill fortune hath in store. 
Zoe. — Cola, I pity thee with all my heart. 
Cola. — Ah, Zoe, thou dost ever take my part. 

So good! So kind! To Nicholas I'll pray 

To make of thee a Christian, too, some day. 
(Ilbrahim comes in.) 
Ilhrahim. — Fair Princess Zoe, lo, thy father calls. 

Grudge will he sore that thou dost talk with thralls. 
Zoe. — Say thou naught, then, for my dread father's ear. 
{She gives Ilbrahim a ring from her hand.) 

This ring from mine own finger, have it here! 
Ilhrahim. — Get to thy task, thou little idle knave! 

Hast thou forgotten that thou art a slave? 
Zoe. — Ilbrahim, come ! Do thou attend on me ! 

Chide not the lad, friend. Here is gold for thee. 
(Zoe and Ilbrahim go out. Cola kneels to his task, and 
presently speaks.) 

Cola. — Sweet my Saint Nicholas, my shame is deep 

That like a maiden thou hast seen me weep. 

Gentle my name-saint, straight I will amend. 

But through the long days, do thou stand my friend. 

My fathers' faith I must not bring to shame. 

Sweet my Saint Nicholas, I praise thy name! 

Lo, on the hot air comes a smack o' spray. 

How fare my parents, weary leagues away.^ 

Kind Nicholas, let not my mother know 

The shame I suffer here, the pain and woe. 

Could I but see her once before I die. . . . 

Indeed, Saint Nicholas, I do not cry! 

Brave will I be, through all the days that come. 

Only by night, oh! send me dreams of home! 
(He Inoks up to the sky and presently sings.) 

Swallow, my swallow! 
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Fain would I follow, 
Over the foam, 
Over the foam ! 
Follow, oh! follow! 
Swallow, my swallow! 
Follow thee home! 
Follow thee home! 
Saint Nicholas ! The tears I cannot keep. 
Saint Nicholas! They must not see me weep! 
(The Sultan comes tn, and with him Zoe, ARBACES,lLBRAHiif , 
and MusTAPHA. The last named carries a jar of vnne.) 
Sultan. — Lo, I am merry. I will drink red wine. 
{He sits.) 

And he shall serve me, yonder thrall of mine. 
(IhBKAUiu fills from the jar the cup which Cola holds.) 
Ilbrahim. — Speed, then, thou slave! Dost hear thy master's 
voice ? 

(Cola kneels and presents the cup to the Sultan.) 
Sultan. — Thy woe, proud Azzo^s son, makes me rejoice. 
Why on this day dost keep such sorry cheer? 
Upon thy cheek, by Mahound ! 'tis a tear. 
Stout heart is thine, great Azzo's only heir. 
*Tis a maid's garments fitter thou shouldst wear. 
Cola. — Wilt thou be pleased to drink, O mighty lord? 
Sultan. — I've blither sport than drink could e'er afford. 
So thou hast dared to prattle with yon maid? 
Spies do I keep, and know each word that's said. 
Zoe. — Oh, good my lord, thine anger turn on me! 
Sultan. — Peace, silly wench! Thou slave, I spoke to thee. 

What is the false saint on whose name thou'lt call? 
Cola. — 'Tis great Saint Nicholas, not false at all. 
Sultan. — If strong thy gods, as they do boast in vain, 
Why art thou left my captive, in such pain? 
Thou seest our gods are stronger far than thine. 
Then be thou wise, and worship at our shrine. 
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Cola. — Great lord, thou bidd'st me mine own faith forsake? 
Sultan. — A truer worship, boy, I bid thee take. 

Bow to our gods, and I will set thee free. 

Yea, more, as mine own son will cherish thee. 
Cola. — Great lord, I thank thee for this kindness shown, 

But for thy faith I'll never leave mine own. 
Sultan. — Thou wilt defy me, then, presumptuous slave .^ 

Ere the sunsetting thou wilt be less brave. 
Zoe. — Father! My father! Lo, I thee entreat. 
Sultan. — Be silent, fool, or I shall have thee beat. 
(He turns to Cola.) 

Full little wont am I to beg and sue. 

Bend to my bidding straight, or thou shalt rue. 

Thou young dog, take this cup within thine hand. 

Now pour the red wine forth upon the sand. 

And praise thou great Mahound thou'st held in scorn, 

Or thou shalt wish that thou hadst ne'er been born. 
Zoe. — Oh, Cola, thou must do my father's will. 

Or they will hurt thee sore and haply kill. 
Cola. — I may not praise thy gods, for they are naught. 
Sultan. — Another fashion, then, I'll have thee taught. 

Bind yonder slave and scourge him sore with rods. 

Until he humbly kneel and praise our gods. 
(Ilbrahim and Arbaces lay hands upon Cola.) 
Cola. — Upon my body you may work your scathe, 

And yet I'll not renounce my father's faith. 
Sultan. — With torments dire we soon shall make thee bow. 

Dost think thy silly saint can help thee now? 
Cola. — Yea, my strong saint could save me in this hour. 
Sultan. — Call on him, then, and let him show his power! 
Arbaces. — Shall we about it, then, without delay? 
Sultan. — Yea, lead him hence to torment, without stay. 
Cola. — Saint Nicholas! Oh, help me to be strong! 

Let not my martyrdom endure too long! 
Sultan. — Yea, call thy saint, for haply he doth sleep. 
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Cola. — Saint of my heart, thy watch above me keep ! 
Sultan. — Saint Nicholas ! Thou canst not win his ear. 
Zoe. — Oh, Christian saint! Oh, why wilt thou not hear? 
Cola. — Saint Nicholas ! IVe done my little all. 

Oh, aid me now! Oh, come thou at my call! 
{At the back of the stage appears Saint Nicholas, as a comely 
youth and tall, in the splendid robes of a bishop. Cola stands with 
his face to the front and his hands upraised. He seems to feel the 
Saint draw near, but dares not look, lest it be a dream.) 
Zoe. — What is this perfume steals upon the air? 
{She crosses her arms on her breast and gazes raptly toward 
the Saint.) 

libra him. — What is yon light that beams so clear and fair? 
( The three Paynims release their hold on Cola, and fall on 
their knees. The Sultan covers his face with his arms, as if 
dazzled.) 

Mustapha. — Out and alas! I can no longer stand. 
Arbaces. — The strength is withered wholly from mine hand. 
(Cola turns, slowly and fearfully. He sees the Saint and runs 
to him.) 

Cola. — Saint Nicholas! Oh, surely thou art come! 

Oh, Nicholas, my saint ! Oh, take me home ! 
Saint Nicholas. — Saint of the weak ones, Nicholas am I. 
Wherever children call, I hear their cry. 
Rise up and fear not, Cola, my name-son ! 
My little soldier, now thy fight is done. 
Lean thou thy tired head upon mine arm. 
And I will hold thee safe from every harm, 
Thou weary one ! Full softly thou shalt sleep. 
And I will bear thee home across the deep. 
(Saint Nicholas leads Cola off.) 
Zoe. — O Nicholas! Great saint! Oh, stay for me! 
{She runs out after them.) 

Sultan. — Ho, where are ye, my knaves? I cannot see. 
{He rises groping, like one gone blind.) 
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Why hath this darkness fallen on the land ? 

Why are there none to list to my command ? 
{The Paynims, awe-stricken and tremblings rise and hasten 
to him.) 

Ilbrahim. — Here am I, lord, to do thy least behest. 
Sultan. — Why is this darkness? Is it some mad jest? 
Arhaces. — Out and alas, my lord, the sun shines clear! 
Sultan. — Then I am blinded — blinded ! Are ye near? 
Ilbrahim. — A dread enchantment surely hath been wrought 

By the great Christian saint we set at naught. 
Sultan. — Lead me unto the temple without stay. 

There will we fall upon our knees and pray. 

Mahound and Termagant, to whom we bow. 

Oh, save me, save me from my blindness now! 
{The Paynims lead out the blind Sultan. The Attendants 
remove the stool, table , cup and jar. In their place they set a great 
chair and go out. Enter Azzo and Pia, clad in black and very 
sorrowful.) 

Azzo. — Oh, good my lady, thou must solace take. 

And cease to grieve for our poor Cola's sake. 
Pia. — Chide not, dear lord, for I must still be sad. 

Whene'er I think upon our poor, lost lad. 
{She sits.) 
Azzo. — Alas, alas, that ever this should be! 

My son doth serve the Sultan on his knee, 

And so must serve until the day he die. 

For all my gold his freedom may not buy. 
Pia. — Saint Nicholas that is the children's friend. 

Oh, aid my little lad until the end ! 
Azzo. — Unless the saints their blessed help shall give, 

We may not see our boy while we shall live. 
Pia. — This is the feast of Nicholas the saint. 
Azzo. — Why warms the color in thy cheek so faint? 
Pia. — A foolish hope indeed to thee 'twill seem, 

But yesternight I had a blithesome dream. 
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Azzo. — Say on, dear lady, if 'twill bring thee peace. 

Pia. — Within my dreaming, sorrow seemed to cease. 
For I beheld a noble youth, and mild, 
And in his arms he bore a little child. 
Over the burning plains he seemed to stride. 
Across the mountains, and the sea's harsh tide. 
As he drew near, I looked upon his face. 
And saw it shining bright with Heaven's own grace, 
And then methought I cried aloud with joy, 
For in his arms — O husband! 'twas our boy! 
'Twas Nicholas the saint that strode the foam, 
And in his arms he bore our lost lad home. 

Azzo. — 'Twas a fair dream, my lady bright and dear! 

Pia. — Shall I draw hope therefrom, or haply fear? 
Perchance it meaneth that our lad is dead. 
And the saint helped him in the hour he sped. 
Alas, alas, my heart is like to break! 
Again I weep for my lost darling's sake. 

Azzo. — Take comfort, lady! Be not sad of cheer! 

It may be, some good day — in some good year 

Pia. — Oh, but my lad, my little, tender son, 

The Sultan's slave! My tears will ne'er be done. 

(Cola is heard to sing outside.) 

Cola. — Sweet Saint Nicholas, 
Ever gent and mild. 
Hear a little child! 

Pia. — What is the sound I hear that rings so sweet? 

Azzo. — Naught but the young lads, singing in the street. 
'Tis Nicholas's day, of all the days. 
And through the town they go and sing his praise. 

Cola {singing outside). — Sweet Saint Nicholas, 
Be thou to me kind. 
Hold me still in mind ! 

Pia. — That song — it echoes ! Is my brain gone wild ? 

Azzo. — It brings me heavy thoughts of our lost child. 
I'll bar the door. The sound I may not brook. 
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Pia. — What manner child doth sing? Good husband, look! 

(Azzo looks forth at the door,) 

Cola {singing outside). — Sweet Saint Nicholas, 

All a life of days, 

I will give thee praise! 
Azzo, — It is a ragged, sorry-looking wight. 
Pia. — And is he ragged, then, and in sad plight? 

Then call him in, for our poor Cola's sake. 

Some good cheer for him surely we should make. 
Azzo. — Ho, there! Come in, thou little, noisy knave! 
(Cola comes in, muffled in a ragged cloak.) 

'Tis this dame's pleasure thou shouldst sing a stave. 

What ! Stand'st thou dumb and frightened, my good boy ? 

Nay, sing and fear not! None shall thee annoy. 
Cola {singing). — Sweet Saint Nicholas, 

Far across the foam. 

Thou hast led me home! 
Pia. — What is that voice ? Should things be as they seem — 
(Cola throws off his cloak.) 

Cola! My Cola! Oh, let me still dream! 
Cola. — Mother! My mother! Clasp me to thee tight! 
Pia^- — Methinks I waken from a long, black night. 
Azzo. — Full welcome art thou home. 
Cola {kneeling). — Father, forgive 

The wrong I've done thee. As I hope to live. 

Henceforth thou'lt find me — , 
Azzo {raising him). — Let the future show 

All that we both have learned in days of woe. 
Pia. — My child redeemed before mine eyes I see. 

It was a true dream then that came to me. 
Cola. — Belike I, too, have dreamed, O mother mine. 

Methought the good saint bore me o'er the brine. 

Methought he snatched me from the Sultan's court, 

Where to the Paynim folk my shame was sport, 

Where all were harsh, and none were kind — ^ save one. 
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Pia. — Why dost thou look so sad, my dearest son? 
Cola. — I think upon my little comrade true. 

Would that the saint had brought her hither, too! 
(Mico is heard to sing outside.) 
Mica. — Turn about, turn about, turn about again! 

Silly maid, silly maid, thou dost seek in vain. 

Trip her in the puddle, so all her clothes are wet. 

Heathen jade, heathen jade, no better should she get. 
Pia. — What are those voices in the alley- way? 
Azzo. — It is the street boys still about their play. 
(ZoE is heard to call piteously outside.) 
Zoe. — Cola! Oh, Cola! Dost not hear me cry? 

Come thou and help me! Zoe! It is L 
Cola. — Mother! My father! *Tis my little friend. 
(Cola runs out at the door, and is heard to speak outside). 

Out on ye, cowards ! Now your sport's at end. 
(Cola comes in again, leading Zoe, who is much frightened 
and dishevelled.) 

Azzo. — Methinks this is some little heathen lass. 

Pia. — Poor little heart! What brought thee to such pass? 

Cola. — My lady mother, lo, this little maid — 

Look up now, Zoe ! Be thou not afraid ! 

When all were harsh, to me she was right kind. 
Pia. — My little maid, in me a mother find! 
Zoe. — Oh, thou art gentle! With thee shall I stay? 

For I have come, oh ! such a weary way. 

But good Saint Nicholas was aid to me, 

When once I vowed that Fd a Christian be. 
Azzo. — And thou shalt be baptized our daughter dear. 
Cola. — Though be my sister, Zoe. Dost thou hear? 
Zoe. — Saint Nicholas ! To him I give all praise. 
Cola. — Saint Nicholas that helped us in hard days, 

Make us in fair days good and gentle still! 

Saint Nicholas! We bow us to thy will. 
Azzo. — Now go thou in, my good son. Heaven-sent! 
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Pia. — And go thou, little one that Heaven hath lent> 
Cola. — Yea, hand in hand, dear Zoe, let us wend. 
Azzo. — Now have we comfort, and our sorrows end. 
(Cola leads off Zoe, and Azzo leads off Pia. Then comes in 
Prologus and speaks.) 

Prologus. — My masters all, that here are set in row, 

Your praise upon Saint Nicholas bestow. 

That ever hath been known the children's friend. 

To him give laud and honor without end. 

And may Saint Nicholas be with ye still. 

And at this season all your joys fulfill. 

And to all children, for his sake, be kind ! 

The little, ragged, poor ones have in mind. 

Now may the saint, and all the saints above, 

Keep ye, and hold ye ever in their love ! 

Amen! 
(So goeth out Prologus and the play endeth.) 



INVOCATION 

By "Humilis" 
{From the French) 

my Lord Jesus, Childhood venerable, 

1 love and fear You, little and miserable. 
For You are the Son of Love adorable. 

O my Lord Jesus, welcomed Youth, 
My soul adores You in humble duty> 
For You are Grace in being Beauty. 

O my Lord Jesus, who adorneth a garment, 
Color of the calm sea and of the dawn, 
Red and blue deck You with colors still. 

O my Lord Jesus, chaste and sweet toiler. 
Teach me the peace of the noblest labor. 
That of the carpenter, that of the tailor. 

O my Lord Jesus, Sower of parables 
Containing the clear live gold of symbols. 
Take my copper verses even as obols. 

O my Lord Jesus, O Guest Divine, 

Who pourest Thy Blood as they pour wine. 

Let my hunger and thirst not call Thee in vain. 

O my Lord Jesus, whom on fire we name, 

Death of Love, whose death ever consumes its flame, 

May Thy Truth take fire in the hearts of men. 
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DEUS BENIGNUS ET NATURA 

By Frederic Hunter 

All life was in the soul of quietude; 

The sunlight slumbered in the garden close; 
And wistful summer hazes overhead 

Seemed longing for the guerdon of repose. 

Time was a knowledge of the past; and life 

Pulsed in one slow full chord too deep for tears; 

Bathed in the light of beauty and of youth 
Our full rich soul-life had no thought of years. 

The treetops shivered in a fluttering flame, 
And suddenly wind-shodden Time was there; 

The silences were trembling at a sound, 
And soft-awakened rustling hid the air. 

The charm was broken; and a hint of change 
Too soon betrayed the loss of our repose; 

Yet we who dreamed with hearts that loved still knew 
The Godhead in the petals of the Rose. 
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A MEETING 

By Alvilde Prydz 
Translated from the Norwegian by HesUr Coddington. 

I met thee, Death, in the dark watches — when thy breath 
swept my strings and made them resound! 

I met thee, Night — and Horror, I met thee — thy heavy 
step made my lyre tremble. • . . 

Death, thou art a friend to rely upon — a comfort in time 
of need ! On earth there is no other friend so kind ! 

Great God, how many bitter herbs there are — not strength* 
ening, but poisonous herbs, which steal one's strength and 
courage, and paralize one's joy! . . . 

And here amid mankind! . . . Would it have been better, 
would it have saved my soul from anguish, from bitter loneliness, 
if I had held myself aloof? ... If I had sojourned with the 
creatures of the wood .^ • . . 

They could not have done me so much evil! 

Death, thou art everything to me! A haven thou art, 
alluring and safe. Here on earth where my lines have fallen, 
it is not so fair as it is with thee! Ah, it is hard to wander! . . . 
Now yearns my soul for thy cool, dark realm — for the silent 
stream of infinitude — for the great eternal life ! . . . 

Death, I long for the rest thou givest. Lift thy wings — 
their soft hum is music to my soul! Look upon me! I love 
thy gaze, so calm and soothing. Touch me! Thy poppy-filled 
hands bring peace after suffering — they quiet the storm on the 
sea. 

Mighty art thou, oh Death! Great in thy, strength, vic- 
torious ruler of eternity's realm! All hail to thee, as thou com- 
est, silent deliverer, full of compassion! Powerful, yet gentle, 
through the eternal ages thou wilt bear us onward to peace. 
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THE SON OF THE PREFECT $1.25 net 

By Edmund H. Sears 

With the directness and simplicity of the great Russian writers, the author has drawn 
a vivid picture of a high-spirited Roman youth, whose adventures are so told that they 
remarkably reproduce the ancient spirit without any loss in modern freshness of treatment. 
Especially thrilling is the clear-cut vigorous description of the gladiatorial contest; and 
especially charming is the story of the love of Marcus for a beautiful Hebrew girl, which is 
told with a reticence as rare as it is refreshing. 

THE GOD BEARER $1.25 net 

By Brooke Trego, with frontispiece 

The story of THE GOD-BEARER throws a revealing light upon a time which has al- 
most, if not quite, escaped the pen of fiction and historic romance. It deals with a principle 
which to-day is only beginning to be generally recognized and appreciated as the fundamental 
principle of Christianity. 

CONTINUOUS VAUDEVILLE $1.00 net 

By Will M. Cressy, witli illustrations by Hal Merritt 

A b(X)k that just hits that sensitive point of the American people — their sense of humor. 

It is not a story, nor is it a ''work." It is jusl the wittiest, snappiest piece of theatrical 
literature published in years. It starts in at the stage door and goes right back to the wings, 
lea\ing in its wal^e a feeling of keen, clever fun. Mr. Cressy is about the only man on the 
-stairc t()-da\- who can draw for two consecutive weeks in the same house, in the same city. 



RICHARD G. Badger, Publisher^ Boston 
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A HEW PENNELL MASTERPIECE 

OUR PHILADELPHIA 

BY ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL 
ILLUSTRATED BY JOSEPH PENNELL 

REGDLAH EDITION 
With One Hundred and Five niustratioiis from the Lithographs of 

Joseph Pennell. Quarto. In a Box. 57.50 Net. Postage Extra. 

AUTOGRAPH EDITION 

Autographed by Both Author sad Artist. With Ten Lithographs b; a 

new process which do not appear in the Regular Edition. Bound in 

Genuine Englis'i Linen Buckram, in the City Colors, Blue and Gold. 

In a Box. ti 8.00 Net. Postage Extra. THIS EDITION STRICTLY 

LIMITED TO ADVANCE SUBSCRIBERS. AFTER PUBLICATION 

NO OTHER ORDERS WILL BE FILLED. 

Anintimate personal record in text and in picture of the lives of the 
famous author and artist in the city whose recent story will be to many 
an absolute surprise — a city with a brilliant history, great beaut y, immense 
wealth. Mr. Penncll's one hundred and five illustrations, made especially 
for this volume, will be a revelation in their interest and as art inspired 
by the love of his native town — the greatest he has yet accomplished. 

The True Ulysses S. Grant 

Ey GENERAL CHARLES KING. 24 illustrations. Crown Octavo. 
Buckram. Sa.oo net. Half LcTant S5.00 net. Postage extra. 

This new volume in the well-known "True Biographies and Histories " 
•Ties is the work of a writer peculiarly fitted to deal with Grjnt. General 
Charles King thoroughly understands the military genius of the great 
Union Commander, and gives the reader an insight into those campaigns 
that are used as models of tactics in the army colleges of Europe. But 
Grant, the man, and Grant, the Presidtnt, are treated with the same re- 
gard for truth that characterizes the study of Grint, the General. 

FICTION OF UNUSUAL QUALITY 

The Ward of Tecumseh 

By CRITTENDEN MARRIOTT. Illustrated in color and black and 
white by Frank HcKeman. Si. 35 net. Poatai^ extra. 

The author of " Sally Castleton, Southerner " has here written a novel 
of the American wilderness that has the tang and flavor of a James Fenimore 
Cooper tale. It la intensely exciting, — the heroine, a charming French girl, 
mysteriously disappears among the Indians, and one reads the story with 
the same eagerness that the hero feels in his attempt to find the lost girl. 

The Three Furlongers 

By SHEILA KAYE-SMITH. Frontispiece. $1.15 net. Postage extra. 

This heroic tale will place the author in the front rank of the new school 
of English novelists. It is as human and appealing as "Tess of the 
D'Urbervilles." Janet is own sister to the finest heroines of TTiomas Hardy, 
and the story of her great love and self-sacrifice makes a novel of real 
power and high purpose, 

Betty's Virginia Christmas 

By MOLLY ELLIOT SEAWELL. UuBtrated in color, with page 
decorations, artistic cloth binding. Si.sonet. Postage extra. 

A captivating picture of Southern lif ; of anti-bellum days. Betty wins 
tic reader on the first page and holds him to t'le last, while the itory has 
the true Christmas spirit of dancing, merry-making, song and sport. 






The Duke Of 
Oblivion 

By JOHN REED SCOtT 

Frontispiece in color. $1-25 
net. Postage extra. 

: in fic- 



t Mr. Sco 






Hisr 

stir the most jaded 
yachting party crui 
Caribbean discover 
ous island which by 
trick of nature has remained 
hidden behind a bank of fog. 
They find a lest community 
whose customs, to say the least, 
are most unusual. Adventure 
follows adventure, thrill after 
thrill, fighting and heroic deeds 
aufficent to win the hearts of 
more obdurate maids than the 



Wild Mustard 

By 
WILLIAM JASPER UICOLLS 

i2mo. Decorated cloth. 
Si .35 net. Postage extra. 

A splendid anti-suffrage story, 
glittering with wit, bubbling 
over with humor, but withal 
an undercurrent of such clever 
satire that Wc of the unaitiric 



J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY ?SiiJ^ 
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Amertcan Dramatists Series 

The Flower Shop By Marion Craig-Wentworth 

A socialistic play in three acts 

Puppets of Fate By Alice Elizabeth Lavelle 

An historical drama of the time of Napoleon in four acts and a prologue 



The Man You Love 



By Robert A. Kasper 



A drama of lo-dav in four acts 

Thirst and Other Plays By Eugene G. O'Neill 

Five one-act plays: Thirst, The Webb, Warnings, Fog, Recklessness 

A Man's World By Rachel Crothers 

Miss Crothers' famous play of to-day in three acts 

The Girl in the Picture Bv Alexander \V. Shavv 

A farce in two acts 



Evervchild 



By Beatrix Reynolds 

A music play for children 



Some People Marry By Robert A. Kasper 

A drama of to-dav in three acts 

hi uniform binding. i2mo, antique boards, each $i.oo net, $i.io postpaid. 

Other volumes in preparation 



Contemporary Dramatists Series 

Death and the Fool Hugo Von Hofmannsthal 

Translated by Elizabeth Walter. 75 cents net, 80 cents postpaid 

The Great Galeoto Jose Echegaray 

Translated by Jacob S. Fassett, Ji. 75 cents net, 85 cents postpaid 

Advent August Strindberg 

Translated by Claud Field. 75 cents net, 85 cents postpaid 
/;/ uniform binding. J2mo, antique boards. Other volumes in preparation 



Richard G. Badger, Publisher, Boston 
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BADGER'S NEW POETRY \ 


SONGS OF LABOR 

By Morris Rosenfeld, translated by Rose 
Helena Frank, with frontispiece 


8vo, $.75 net 
Pastor Stokes and 


AROUN' THE BOREENS $1.00 net 

By Agnes I. Hanrahan 

"Notable for its simplicity and beauty, it is a faithful reflection 
of Irish life." — Literary Digest. 


THE ETERNAL MASCULINE 

By Elizabeth Payne, with 5 full-page illustrations 


$1.00 
in color 


net 


SUNFLOWER SIFTINGS 

By Ed Blair, with illustrations 




$1.25 


net 


SOMETHING BEYOND AND OTHER POEMS 
By John G. Davenport, with frontispiece 




$1.00 


net 


PORTINIA AND O'i'HER POEMS $1.25 net. 
By James Calvin Hooper 


Leather, $2.00 


net 


LOVE POEMS OF A POLYGLOT SCHOOTMASIER 
By Raleigh Bonner 


$1.00 


net 


PHANTASIES 32mo. 
By Nanna Matthews Bryant 


Leathei 


r. $1.00 


net 


POEMS 

By Leonard Lanson Cline 




$1.00 


net 


FLOOD TIDE 

By Carolyn L. Haynes 




$1.00 net 


A PAGE OF DREAMS 
By George Klingle 




$1.00 net 


VOICES OF THE SILENT THINGS 
By William S. Long 




$1.M 


net 


POEMS 

By Grant McGee 




$1.00 


net 


THE SEAMI.F-SS ROBE 
By Gustav Melby 




$1.00 


net 


POEMS OBITER 

By R. E. L. Smith 




$1.00 


net 


AND THEN CAME SPRING 

By Juliane Paulsen, with frontispiece 




$1.00 


net 


Richard G. Badger, Publisher, 


Boston 



POET LORE ADVERTISEMENTS 

The American-Scandinaviai 
Foundation 

ESTABLISHED BY NIELS POLLSON, 1911 
announces the followinp books now in press, to be delivered 
in the autumn: 

Scandinavian Monographs, Vol. 1 

printed on good paper, bound in blue cloth, with a seal stamped in gold. 

The Voyages of the Norsemen to America 

B>- WILLLXM HO\'G.A.\RD. Proffnor of Xafal ConUruclion in iht MassackuseUi 
Inilitulr oi TechnolB%y. Lair Commander in the Royal Danish Sauy. 
An objective treatmeni of the whole probkin. including reliable translation) of all paru 
of the Sagai that concern \'inland, and a thorough discussion of the nautical aspects. About 
300 pages of test, 8J illustrations, and 7 maps. Price M-00. 

Scandinavian Classics, Vols. 1 and 2 

printed on good paper, bound in red cloth, with a seal stamped in gold. 

COMEDIES OF HOLBERG, "Jeppe of the Hill," ■'The Political Tinker," "Erasmus 
MontanUB." Translated by Oscar James Campbell, Jr.. Assistant Professor of English In the 
University of Wisconsin, and Frederic Schenck. Instructor in Enitlsh in Harvard Univer- 
sity. Intnaduction by Dr. Campbell. 

POEMS OF TEGNER. -The Children of the Last Supper," translated by Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow; "Frithiof's Saga," translaied by Rev. W". L. Blackley; with a critical 
introduction by Paul Robert Lieder, of Harvard University. 

The price of each volume is S1.50, 

The American-Scandinavian Review: 
Vol. 1. 1913 

About twenty copies remaining, bound with title page and index; 
cover stamped with seal in gold. Price $5.00. 

Address all comiminications to 

The American 
Scandinavian Foundation 

25 West 45th St., New York 
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" The best weekly, not onlx in 
America^ but in the World,^' 

— James Bryce. 




" The Nation maintains its 
undisputed supremacy among 
the literary journals of the 
world:' 

— The Bookman, London. 



The Nation 

A Weekly Journal of Literature, Drama, Music, Art, 

Science, Finance and Politics 



THE NATION editorials give a survey of the 
more significant events of the week throughout 
America, and by their selection and rejection 
throw proportion into the confusion of news. 

THE WEEK'S NEWS — A summary in ad- 
dition to the editorial paragraphs of "The Week."' 

THE NATION maintains a high standard of 
independence and discrimination in the criticism 
of new productions in literature, drama, music, 
art and science. 

FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE — The ac- 
tivities of England, France, Germany, Italy 
and the northern countries of Western Europe 
are followed by a large number of Americans 
who are glad to read intelligent, first-hand com- 
ment. Letters also from the Orient at frequent 
intervals. 

DRAMA — The American stage is presenting 
certain promising works which, rightly discussed, 
should quicken among public and playwrights alike 
a sense of dramatic standards. 

POETRY — "The Nation," which first published 
many of the works of Lowell, Whittier and other 
eminent poets, is peculiarly fitted to encourage 
and guide modern aspirants for poetic fame. 

THE CIVIC SPIRIT — A series of articles on 
the awakening of the civic spirit in America, 
representative cities being chosen for study. 

SCIENCE — Space is given to the progress of 
medicine, practical psychology, and current in- 
ventions. 

THE OUT OF D9ORS — Occasional nature 
sketches of the sort in which nature serves as a 
background for human endeavor or relaxation. 

THE ANIMAL WORLD — A series of articles 
by Mr. Charles William Beebe, Curator of the 
New York Zoological Society, whose under- 



standing of the animal world is not only scientific 
but human, too. 

BOOKS AND AUTHORS — Mr. Edmund Les- 
ter Pearson, who in "The Librarian at Play," 
and other works has presented attractively the 
claims of the bookman, deals with the "curious" 
facts about books and authors. 



IOC. a copy 



$3.00 a year 




That you may desire to culti- 
vate a closer knowledge, we 
invite you to try 

THE 
NATION 

for Three 
Months 

for 50 



XII POET LORE ADVERTISEMENTS 

'What do you think of a people whose dentbtiy consists of • 

** BURNIN' HOLLER TEETH OUT WITH A RED-HOT WIRE " ? 

Savages ? No, Americans I Ri^t at home, people living in die way dieir ancestors did 1 50 
years ago. 

A People famed by the fiction of John Fox, Jr., but hardly known except through die medium 
of the novel or lurid accounts in die newspaper of some "killin'I** Horace Kephart*s book, 

OUR SOUTHERN HIGHLANDERS 

describes this people in an interesting, audientic way. Tells of dieir occupations, privations* 
dioughts, feuds, etc. 

A Big Book on a Big Subject written from material 
gathered by long residence among these people* 

Ail Bookstores or Direct. $2.50 net. Postage 1 6c. 

Complete Catalogue on request. 

OUTING PUBLISHING CO. 141 W. 36th ST 




Drama is undergoing a transition greater than at any 
period since the art began. No one keeps a closer account 
of this evolving technic than the Editor of The Dramatist. 

If you want to be abreast the progress in current play 
building, read this periodical devoted exclusively to play 
construction. 

If you want a candid constructive criticism of your own 
play, address 

The Playreading Department 

THE DRAMATIST 

Easton, Pa. 
Specimen Copy Ten Cents Subscription One Dollar a Year 
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The True Adventures of a Play 

By Louis Evan Shipman 

Perhaps you remember Henry Miller in "D'Arcy of the Guards." Its 
author, Louis Shipman, has written this unique book about "D'Arcy," 
in which he tells exactly what happened to the play from the very first 
moment the manuscript left his hands. Letters, contracts, telegrams, 
etc., are all given in full, and there are many interesting illustrations, 
both in color and in black and white. "The True Adventures of a 
Play" will prove of almost inestimable value to those who practise or 
hcpe to practise the art of play writing; and it abounds, furthermore, in 
bits of fine criticism of the contemporary theater. 

"Mr. Shipman has written a most charming and good natured account 
of the vicissitudes of his play, and of the disappointments encountered 
before the final production. He appears engagingly frank in disclosing 
the reasons of its various refusals on the part of the stars and managers. 
All this makes attractive reading and conveys interesting information 
on play matters." — Daniel Frohman, 

— ■'■■■■-- " -' I — ■ — ■ — - — — — ■ 

"Here's a little book which all would-be, want-to-be and get-to-be dramatists can read 
with a good deal of profit as well as interest." — N. Y. Evening Sun. 

"... aspiring young playwrights will welcome the fruits of his experience." — Pittsburgh 
Fast. 

"Mr. Shipman's opinions of critics, provincial audiences and the chances of financial success 
are illuminating." — Detroit Free Press. 

"While the prospective playwright will find a mine of valuable information in it concerning 
contracts, negotiations and the what not of theatrical effort, Mr. Shipman's acknowledged 
ability in telling a story gives it an even more rugged interest to the lay reader." — Troy Record. 

" ... it is matter of fact, and as explicitly informing as 'the minutes of the last meet- 
ing.'"— A^. Y. Globe. 

"... it should certainly have a profound interest for all who write plays or contemplate 
doing so." — Providence Journal. 

"... those who dream of writing for the stage would do well to take it to their hearts, 
pondering every experience which Mr. Shipman records." — N. Y. Tribune. 

"He will find here, too, excellent advice from an experienced and entirely frank playwright, 
and occasional excursions into criticism of first night audiences, theater patrons, and the like, 
which are both pointed and stimulating." — Pittsburgh Sun. 

"The 'True Adventures' of this play as written by Mr. Shipman should be read by every 
one interested in theatrical productions." — The Marine Journal. 

"A little book full of useful information and warning for inexperienced and sanguine young 
dramatists. He tells his story humorously, and it is well worth reading." — The Nation. 

'• . . . will prove interesting reading of a kind rarely found, for the sort of the thing that 
Mr. Shipman has done no one has ever done before in just the same way." — Springfield 
Daily Republican. 

"If you want to rid your mind of a host of play-placing fallacies — read this complex and 
entertaining account of 'D'Arcy of the Guards.' It is all of absorbing interest to the 
novitalc." — The Dramatist. 

$\.S0 NET AT ALL BOOK SHOPS OR FROM THE PUBLLSHER 

MITCHELL KENNERLEY ^ PUBLISHER NEW YORK 
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POET LORE ADXERTISEMEXTS 



Library of Educational Methods 

THE CAREER OF THE CHILD 
By Maximilian P. E. Grosztnann $2.50 net. $2.65 postpaid 

PUBLIC EDUCATION IN GERMANY AND IN THE 

UNITED STATES 
By L. R. Klemm. $1.50 net. $1.65 postpaid 

THE SCHOOL SYSTEM OF NORWAY 
By David A. Anderson $1.25 net. $1.40 postpaid 

YOUNG BOYS AND BOARDING SCHOOL 
By Horace U olden $1.00 net. $1.15 postpaid 

SOME FUNDAMENTAL VERITIES IN EDUCATION 
By Maximilian P. E. Groszmann $1.00 net. $1.15 postpaid 

MORAL TRAINING OF THE SCHOOL CHILD 
By F. G. Martin $1.00 net. $1.10 postpaid 

Special descriptive circular on application 

RICHARD G. BADGER, Publisher, BOSTON 



STUDIES IN PRACTICAL 
PSYCHOTHERAPY 

PSYCHOTHERAPFX'TICS 
Edited by Morton Prince ^1.50 net 

HYPNOTISM AND DISEASE 
By H. Crichton Miller ^1.50 net 

SUBCONSCIOUS PHENOMENA 
Edited by Morton Prince $\.2Q net 

PSYCHOPATHOLOGY OF HYSTERIA 
By Charles D. Fox $2.00 net 

Send for descriptive circulars. Other vol- 
umes in preparation. 



RICHARD G. BADGER 
PUBLISHER BOSTON 



THE EVIDENCE FOR 
COMMUNICATION 
WITH THE DEAD 

By Anna Ilude, Ph.D. 

This important work is divided into the 
following chapters: 

The Argument of Professor Flournoy — 
Telepathy — Clairvoyance — Dr. Verrall*s 
Experiment — The Symposium Incident — 
Cross-Correspondences with Mrs. Forbes — 
Psychometry and Prevision — Cross-Corres- 
pondences with Mrs. Piper — Spontaneous 
Writing — The Beginning of Experiments — 
Cross Correspondences — Phinuit — George 
Pelham — The Hyslop Sittings — The Junot 
Sittings — The Hodgson-Control — Cross- 
Correspondences — Other Experiments — 
Conclusion — New Mediums. 

Large Svo, ^50 pages. $3.00 net. 



RICHARD G. BADGER 
PUBLISHER BOSTON 
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"It is a religious quarterly of the broadest scope. It has no parallel or rival." — The 
Independent, New York. 



THE 



CONSTRUCTIVE 
QUARTERLY 

A JOURNAL OF THE FAITH, WORK 
AND THOUGHT OF CHRISTENDOM 



Edited by Silas McBee 



/ 
■^f" 



"The new magazine is certainly the weightiest and most stimulating intellectual pro- 
duction which has yet appeared in periodical literature on the western-side of the Atlantic." 

— The Continenty Chicago. 

"The last number of THE CONSTRUCTIVE QUATITERLY, the most remarkable 
publication of our time, has as its contributors the most profound minds of thfe world." 

— The Observer. 

"THE CONSTRUCTIVE QUARTERLY amply justifies the . hopes with which one 
looked to the appearance of a review of this stamp." — The Guardian, London. 

"No magazine dealing with religious and theological matters has been able to present 
contributions of such a high character from acknowledged representatives of the various 
Christian bodies as THE CONSTRUCTIVE QUARTERLY. Mr. Silas McBee, the editor, 
does not seek to propound any systematic scheme for uniting the Churches. At present he 
is rather anxious to succeed in the preliminary task of making the various groups of Christians 
better known to one another. He is certainly succeeding." — The Times, London. 

"The thoughts which the articles express are truly constructive, individually and in the 
aggregate. . . . Though its thought is deep and earnest, it is nevertheless popular, in the 
best sense, and will therefore make a broad appeal to intelligent minds." — Springfield Re- 
publican, 



Issued in March, June, September and December. Single copies /jc . Yearly subscriptions $2.j0 

GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 32'osxaE.T New York 
PubUshers of THE CONSTRUCTIVE QUARTERLY 



POKT l.ORK AD\ ERTISEMENTS 



THE "POETRY "BOOKSHOP 



Accurate information conccrninp all editions of the English 
Poets, ancient and contemporary, sent by [xjst promptly on applica- 
tion. Foreign readers are invited to avail themselves of the services 
of the Poetry Bookshop. 

Readings of Poclr\- arc Iicid twice a week. Particulars on appli- 
cation. 



POETRY BOOKSHOP PUBLICATIONS 

GEORGIAN POETRY. 1911-1912. Edited by E. M. Ninth edition. 
Price 3/6 net. Postage 3d. extra. 

POEMS. By John Alford. 2 - net. Postage 2d. extra. 

THE POETRY RE\"IEW, 1912. Bound in brown paper boards, clot 

back, with index and title-page. 10.6 net. 

POETRY' AND DRAMA, 1913. Bound in brown paper boards, clot 
back, with index and title-page. 12,'6 net. 

INDEX' AND TITLE-PAGE TO POETRY AND DRAMA, 1913. 4d. 
Post free. 

ANTHOLOGIE DES IMAGISTES. Price 2/6 net. 

ANTHOLOGY OF FUTURIST POETRY. Translated from the Italian 
by Harold Monro. 1/ net. {In preparalion.) 

^ THE RHYME SHEET. Xos. 1 and 4, coloured, 2d. net. Nos 2 and 3, 
plain. Id. net. Postage Id. extra. {F-urlher sheets in preparation.) 



POETRY AND DRAMA 

Lditiid by Hahot.d Mo\ro 

(Founder and first editor, during igi2, of " The Poetry Review") 

POETRY AND DRAMA is the representative organ of the younger move- 
ment in English poetry. 

It is published ciuartcrly en the tifleenili of March, June, September 4_ 
December. Price 2s. 6ii. net. Annual subscripiion, 10s. 6d., post free to I 



35 DKV0NS31IRE STREET 
THEOBALD'S ROAD, W . C, LONDON, ENG, 
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AN INCENTIVE TO INSPIRATION 
W" 



THEN jrou wrap your ■ 
get it uwt ol your 
wltii a " hii> b«en " 
machine. It i> then that b 
pound it to your hcut'c de 



> fool 



hink-cdU around n eSrvrr Idea joi 
yatem dt one*. You hare no tin 
ty-pewriler — you have no lime to nur«e • 
'ictor becoinoa a I>CK>n companlani (or youcan 
ire — you can do a boiler plate act with two 
> •tiibv juit whan you cna«I want it to 



Wl€I»R,-- 



MODEL No. 3 

t belong to the prehUtorlc an of t y p »- _ 

. ._ : liadltlon* to k*ep up — iu><>ld-l' 

idea* of tfpewritvr conatrucUon to dins to- 

The Victor wlli turn out the very neatcat typavnttlnfi and tlaiM mak* 
your manutcrlpta itnpranlva In appaaranc*. 

The Victor Typewriter ha> improvements and nccludva featuraa that 
•re year* ahuad of any other typewriter. Furthermore. It I* the moat 
«conomicai machin* on the mnrkel. It not only cualii )■*■ for up-kaarp, 
but eavoa from 50 to 75 per c*nt in ritibon coat ■iBn*. You don't harv to 
b« a typewriter eapert to realize that the Victor ia the machine you ougfat 

A talesman idU hf glad to call upon you and demonrlTttUi Ike Vielar. 
Better make an apptritUment toniag. 

If you don't want to buy a Victor you can rent on« 
at $3 per month 



Victor Typewriter Company 

812-814 GREENWICH STREET. NEW YORK 

BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 

Bpaton (^Ssat Sh«<nnut BaaW ButMin«. 
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A plea to the mothert to lead tn 
crusade against the barbarism of war. 



"I 




at r, f, ctaUh* • ^L 



THE CRIMSON FIST 



BV THE MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY 

Study thit murderous crimwn fitc oi -war, tad see how, with iu 
6vt bltx/dy fingera — ihe Home, the School, ttie Churtfh, tlir Pre«B 
and the Govtrnment — it cnishc* yrilh rclcatles* himmcr blowi all 
th<>( is ntiblc, all c>iAt 11 KVL'Cet, all that ib bumau. 

r/ZE CRIMSON FIST 

is ibe grcat«l o( nnii-w.ir bi'^ks, an nmcnal g( iatellcctual grape-sltot 
that tperciksaly and. couuuiiously »tiikes^afaui&t the 8>vage Jnetinct 

for proiessional WpodsbcJ. 

Front Tht Cr'maon FUt : 

"'And it is with the motherE of sons — sh, witli the mothen as 
witli no oMC else lit:? the futurtof war and jieace!, Ifonly the oonscienoes 
of the mothers would awaken! The mothers, above all, have it in their 
handu to makft utterly odious forever the vain lies of the cruel fools who 
want to iiirti evitry boy into a hlooii- wallowing hero !" fyhat or» iJu 
fnaikets going lo mjr f ^ 

12mo. Cloth Ornamental,, 41.0a net. Postpaid. ' 



RICHARD G. BADGER, PUBLISHER, BOSTON 



